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Tartrry years ago, and this would have been a 
strange term in America; something for our Down 
East mothers to wonder at, and search their dictionaries 
about. A book on religious subjects by Harriet Adams, 
one of history and of biography, perhaps, were written 
by females about the time of the Revolution. A few 
Stray snatches of poetry sometimes appeared—like vio- 
lets beautiful, but almost unnoticed—among the news- 
paper paragraphs which formed but a dim shadow of 
what is now a flourishing periodical literature, but 
except these slight manifestations of the future, the 
Genius of America, so far as her women are concerned, 
brooded among our household gods, a beautiful, but 
voiceless spirit. 

. New England, the birth-place of female genius, was 
full of wild and soul-stirring poetry, even before the 
white man’s tread disturbed the hush of her forests. It 
dwelt in the solemn depths of the wilderness, and nature 
found there a thousand startling voices to awake the 
fancy, and arouse the high worship of mind, before 
human intellect dreamed of a western hemisphere. It 
lived in the golden sunshine where it broke on the 
mountain peak, and laughed in the silvery riot of her 
waterfalls, where they tossed their foam to the wind, 
and plunged from the cliff to the green valley below ! 
It slept in the river vale, and trifled with the sweet, 
south wind when it went sighing among the wild 
flowers—it whispered in the forest leaves where the 
red man crept stealthily beneath them in search of the 
spotted deer. It was found every where haunting the 
wilderness and the sea-shore with its melodies, a rest- 
less spirit yearning for some more touching power of 
expression than was found in the whispering leaves, 
something more delicate than lives in the manly heart, 
and with a holier strength than gushes forth in the bird 
song. The depth of masculine mind was sounded, but 
in the human soul are many delicate strings ready to 
thrill at a gentle breath, but which give forth no music 
Vor. IIT.—13 
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to the anichne touch of man’s intellect. American 

poesy was deficient in its most refined attribute till a 
female mind awoke, capable of blending the most gentle 
feelings of the heart with the lovely things of nature, 
and of combining with the voice of masculine thought 
a soft, low strain which harmonized and made a perfect 
melody. 

Until Hope Leslie arese from the quiet bosom of 
New England, like a timid bird, half unconscious of 
the jewel which lay sheltered beneath its wings, no 
woman had sounded the chords ef her own heart, that 
they might awake answering tones in the bosom of 
another. There was no home music in the literature 
our country; nothing which might arouse the fem 
heart to a knowledge of the high poetry which slept 
among our householki gods. But Hope Leslie was 
answered by a kindred voice—another and another !.till 
those who had deemed that genius and lofty thought, 
which is its attribute, could dwell in masculine intellect 
alone, were constrained to ‘admit, that thought and feel- 
ing, in their most lovely combinations, niight exist in 
the female heart, and still detract from no gentle or 
womanly virtue. ' 

The author of Hope Leslie gave a beautifal, oxemgie i, 
that female mind may be brilliant and, yet” delicate,” 
capable of intense feeling, and of powefftl thought, and 
that the highest intellectual exercise of which the heart 
and mind of woman is capable, may be modestly per- 
formed amid the light of her own home, and surrounded _ 
by the domestic affections. ; 

If there is a being on earth who should be held in 
love and reverence, it is that woman who first gaye to 
female genius a voice and name in our land! “Who 
became great through the brilliancy of her mind, but 
who, amid all her fame, remained womanly and modest 
from the goodness of her heart. If there is honor due 
to woman for her loveliness, or to genius for its beau- 
tiful. creations, it should be rendered to the author of 
Hope Leslie, and the,equally great and gentle woman 
whose genius is floating in a thousand melodies through 
our country ; whose mind has been one continued tri+ 
bute to her sex; and» whose life supplies us with ar 
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“example of intellectual pursuits, harmonizing with the 
duties of a wife and mother, beautifully as colors ripen 
on the cheek of a peach in midsummer. 

The aythor of Zinzindorf, and her illustrious com- 
peer, followed immediately by two or three others of 
almost equal worth, were the pioneers to a class of 
women who are exerting a quiet, but powerful influence 
in the land; an influence increasing every day, and 
which will be felt, for gaod or for evil, centuries and 
‘eenturies hence. And it is this influence of female litera- 

ture, more than any other, which will exalt and refine 
the sex, and which will establish a trug position for 
woman in the scale of social life. It will extend the 
dominion of her influence by increasing her resources 
of enjoyment; by giving dignity and grace to the beau- 
tiful world of home which is her undisputed kingdom ; 
by rendering her content with that little domain which 
has more space for cultivation than female mind has yet 
suspected. 

Miss Sedgwick and Mrs, Sigourney, Mrs. Child and 
one or two others who became authors almost the same 
year, were among the first to clothe our history and 
social life with the hues of their own bright imagina- 
tion. They exerted mental wealth to render domestic 
life lovely, and to persuadg their sisters into content 

the blessings of their natural condition. Their 
n was full of truthfulness, and the sweet lessons 
whieh it gave were calculated to exalt woman in her 
own sphere, but never to entice her beyond it. They 
haye taught the ambitious of the sex, ip many a beau- 
tiful page, and by their own blameless lives, that women 
may became great, yet remain humble and affectionate, 
and that the most lofty ideal is not necessarily divorced 
from the useful. They have taught us that genius may 
he combined with firm principle and plain common 
gense, yet lose nothing of its brightness: that female 
m qpnine i is, in truth, a household spirit, that infancy may 
~ mestle in its bosom, and childhood need not fear to 
crown it with flowers, or play at hide and seek in its 
yestments. They have exhibited it a gentle spirit, 
smoothing the pillow of age, hovering around the sick 
, bed, with plumage which but grows brighter from the 
dews that fall over it from the green roof tree. 

It ig true, this little band of women have been fol- 
lowed by others of more or less pretensions to kindred 
excellence, But they first broke a path in the wilder- 
ness of letters, and when the thorns were removed, and 
‘the ragged places made smooth, it required no great 


, effort of courage to follow in their footsteps. The toil 


of adventure was almost accomplished, and the laurels 
green on their foreheads, before those who have since 
become known in the world of letters, ventured to imi- 
tate their illustrious example. Within the last few years 


_ the walks of female literature have become peopled with 


votaries. Intellects brilliant as the examples that have 
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been chosen, may be found among them—nay, greater 
genius and more startling manifestations of female mind 
may exist, now or hereafter—but equality or even supe- 
riority of mental power in those who may’come after, 
can detract nothing from the reverence and gratitude 
due to those who unlocked the treasure of their ge- 
nius, when the result was uncertain, and when the 
effort might be followed by glory or reproach, as the 
generosity or prejudices of their countrymen should 
determine. 

At the time these ladies devoted themselves to litera- 
tureythey might indeed tremble for the opinion which 
men would form of them, for at that time a woman who 
wrote books was considered almost a rival to masculine 
intellect, and regarded as something strange and unap- 
proachable by her sister women. The division lines 
which are now so strongly drawn between the mascu- 
line and feminine mind, were little understood in that 
day, and the idea that a woman of genius could be 
domestic, cheerful and unpretending, would have been 
considered visionary in the extreme. 

Though the female literature of America should be- 
come more lofty and powerful than that of any other 
nation—as it is now far more refined—the first im+ 
pulse was given by women who were doubtful of the 
result; and to their moral courage and spirit of self- 
sacrifice is due, a degree of praise which no votary of 
the present, however brilliant, can hope to receive; for 
the circumstances under which they wrote can never 
exist again to test the strength of woman’s courage, 
though every day exhibits some new and beautiful proof 
of her genius. 

With this band of gifted women arose the title which 
heads our essay. They were a new, and rare class, 
springing up like exotics in the wilderness. So our 
countrymen imported a name from over sea, and they 
were called “ Literary Ladies.” 

Did this little group of women dream how wide and 
bright the circle would spread, when they cast their 
pearls on the waters of society, and saw them sparkle 
and eddy beneath their influence for the first time? 
Did they guess that the air was all alive with kindred 
spirits and new voices of melody—or think how high 
and bright the flame of female mind would rise and 
shine, and that the country would be studded with 
answering fires, in less than twenty years after their own 
timid watch lights were kindled on the hills of New 
England? Did they anticipate that progress in the 
mechanic arts, by which thoughts slumbering in the 
heart one week, may on the next claim sympathy from 
a hundred and fifty thousand readers? Could they 
have known how beautifully their influence would 
spread among the sex—how many gems would flash 
around their feet when, like angels of old, they went 
down to trouble the still waters of human thought? 
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Did they anticipate all this? No!no! Genius isa 
sweet impulse, and calculation unknown to its first 
exertions! As the bird panting beneath the burden of 
its own rich melody, pours its song upon the air—they 
gave up a treasure of thought which was pleading for 
utterance—and the result came naturally as flowers 
blossom beneath the kisses of an April sun. Their 
spirits were haunted with music, and taking no thought 
of the morrow, they gave it freely to the breeze with- 
out one anticipation of the echo which society might 
send back to them—of the affection they have excited, 
and the reverence which will cling around their memory. 
They acted from the impulse of a high nature, and with 
all their genius remained true women, faithful to the 
sex, firm in the domestic duties which are imperative 
alike on the gifted, and those’ of humble endowments. 

With the examples just dwelt upon, joined to many 
others scarcely inferior ¢ither in qualities of mind or 
heart, it will hardly be contended, even by the most 
obstinate, that in order to write well a woman mnst 
invest her mind and personal habits with the attributes 
of masculine greatness; or that she must sacrifice One 
feminine or gentle quality in order to attain litetary 
distinction. The history of female mind from the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims to the present day, has been a beau- 
tiful contradiction to this false idea; and so far as our 
literature is concerned, the ladies of America have little 
to regret, and less to blush for. Common-place and 
feeble books may occasionally emanate from their pens, 
but a decidedly immoral or irreligious volume has not, 
to the writer’s knowledge, ever left a disgraceful record 
against the sex since America was a tiation. Those 
females who have outraged decorum by plunging auda- 
ciously into the arena of political strife and manly com- 
petition; have seldom been natives of the country, and 
as seldom found American followers. In our land few 
ladies of genius, or even talent, exist, who would not 
reject the distinction, however high, which must be pur- 
chased by a sacrifice of delicacy or principle. If this 
unnatural desire for popularity did exist, thére is no 
safe-guard against it so powerful as the cultivation of 
a truly feminine taste for letters. There is something 
in a study of the beautiful which ennobles and refines 
the intellect ; and if the pursuit of letters ied to no higher 
result, the author might secure an exceeding reward in 
the cultivation of her taste—in the delicacy ard refine- 
ment which habits of pure thought blend with the cha- 
racter, adding new grace to that already existing in her 
woman’s nature. 

But in the very Juxuriance and sticcess of our female 
literature there is danger of its deterioration. The in- 
discriminate use of a term, by which women of genius 
were first known in our land, threatens to destroy its 
dignity, and in some degree check the progress of 
female mind. The appellation once bestowed’ on our 
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distinguished females as a title of dignity and honor has 
become perverted by society, and is thoughtlessly ren- 
dered to the pretender, who, mistaking ambition for 
talent, assumes, ‘under the delusion, more than the 
highest grade of genius would arrogate to itself. And 
more reprehensible still!—it is given to the woman 
who degrades her sex, by a bold companionship of 
rights which ought to shock the feminine nature. 
Who can rise audaciously before a multitude of men, 
comprising all classes of mind, and amid the coafse cheers 
and rude clapping which heralds her unnatural appear- 
ance, hold a political discourse, or exhaust presumptuous 
eloquence in defence of “ woman’s rights,” and equality 
of the sexes—equality, which if it did exist, would de- 
prive us of the sweetest blessing ever inherited by the 
sensitive and feminine heart! For in order to sustain 
it, woman must sacrifice that feeling of trust and depen- 
dence on some being of sterner strength and purpose 
than herself, which is the most beautiful want known 
to her existence. The rights and equality which these 
bold teachers claim would sweep away all the little 
world of confiding tenderness, which is the tichest dower 
of womanhood. Females who can so misreprésent the 
female character, should be rejected in the arena of 
manly intellect, and shut out from the Eden of their 
own sex forever. It is impossible to read and think 
much, without comprehending how beautifully the rela- 
tions existing between the sexes are established by the 
Creator, and the true woman of genius—one who has 
learned to study and feel—would as soon dash a speci- 
men of glorious sculpture from its pedestal, or fling dis- 
cord into a strain of exquisite music, ds disturb one bud 
of that flowery woof which draws us to the heart of man 
for love and protection. Yet the woman who exhibits 
her person before a crowd of applauding men, or writes 
a book calctlated to subvert religion and all thé beautiful 
poetry which religion kindles in the sonl, claims the 
same title with one who has exalted the sex by a modest 
exertion of high thought. Though with such minds 
trae feminine genius can hold no sympathy, the delicacy 
of womanhood and the dignity of intellect are ouftaged 
by the association. 5 

It is to be expected that the original and lofty mind 
will sometimes be coupled with pretension and ambi- 
tious weakriess. ‘The faculty of adopting ideas already 
created, and of tasteful combination, is frequently mis- 
understood for intrinsic mental strength: But if the 
women who possess mere talent occasidrially receive the 
tribute due to creative genius, it is a harmless usurpa- 
tion, and when divested of arrogance may well meet with 
indulgence. A desire for public distinction, though a 
coarse and unfeminine impulse when carried to ex- 
tremes, and one which most frequently urges mediocre 
talent before the world, may be forgiven so long as the 
dignity and delicacy of sex are not sacrificed, though 
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Sappho, herself, would fail to render the o feeling a gentle 
or lovely one. 

While no false moral sentiments are inculcated, the 
exertion of superficial talent is but slightly felt in society, 
and if it were not productive of pernicious influence in 
the literary circle, the evil would scarcely be worthy a 
passing remark. But disappointment falls with harsh 
and painful force on the ambitious and thoughtless 
mind. The effort which takes its rise in vanity, alone, 
must ever recoil baffled and dissatisfied on the heart 
where it originated, and though the. exercise of weak 
talent may in itself be harmless, it is by the evil feelings 
which arise from an over-estimate of this talent in the 
possessor, and the disappointment which follows want 
ef success, that envy, heart-burning, and that hateful 
feeling, “literary jealousy,” manifest themselves in the 
world of letters. But these are sensations that know 
their birth in mediocrity alone, and which never yet 
found a moment’s rest in the truly great mind. 

The successful are seldom envious!—to those wko 
deserve success the passion is unknown. 

Envy, and all its train of evil feelings are engendered 
in the strong thirst for notoriety, which goes with the 
ambition that has no power to sustain its pretensions. 
_ The baffled spirit, which finds that wings which were 
deemed shivering with the plumage of an archangel 
hive scarcely power to flutter from the dull earth, 


is _ grows bitter as the lofty and pure make a steady flight 


upward, and are seen bathing in the sunshine which it 


has failed to reach. But the woman possessed of that 


@epth of thought and feeling which, harmoniously 
blended, forms all that is worthy the name of genius, 
in our sex, is incapable of those selfish and bitter pas- 
sions which can assimilate with no pure quality of her 
mind, no warm impulse of her heart. 

- “There is a modest but certain consciousness of moral 


‘and intellectual power that accompanies genius which 
Tits it above the petty competition of weaker minds. 
~ ‘Phe truly original spirit feels that it is invested with a 


power all its own, and unlike that existing in any 
otherjhuman being. It looks into the great eternity of 
thought, and feels that the stars burning in the blue 
bosom of the sky are not more independent, each in 
its sphere of light, than the faculty of creative thought 
which lives in any one human soul. Minds which 
grovel to the dull earth may jostle each other and make 


4 unpleasant discord, but the spirit that soars upward, finds 


no lack of space in the blue ether which lies between 
it and the sun, and though a thousand kindred spirits 
haunt the same golden atmosphere, each cleaves a path- 


way for itself, and each is distinguished by its own 


bright plumage and peculiar melody. 

It is but a slight evil which links mediocrity to the 
woman of genius, though the- infirmities of one are 
sometimes thoughtlessly charged on the other. But it 
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is unjust to couple the woman who makes an altar of 
her own hearth-stone, who writes from the uncon- 
querable promptings of her nature, whose soul, with 
all its treasure of thought, is poured, like jewels, into 
the lap of society ; it is cruel and unjust to degrade her 
and the situation which she can do so much to exalt, 
by linking her even in a chain of words to that class of 
women who have dashed aside the sweet attributes of 
their sex, and plunged into the arena of masculine 
strife, drowning a coarse ambition under the cry of 
“ woman’s rights,” and setting up a bold defiance which 
tinges the cheek of every true woman with shame and 
sorrow, that her sex can be so degraded. Yet the auda- 
cious advocate of rights which no refined woman would 
accept—the imitator who echoes the idea which she 
can appropriate but scarcely comprehend, are coupled 
with the women of deep and earnest thought, and both 
are classed under one general title of “ Literary Ladies.” 

It may be said that poverty has a power to make even 
the most delicate woman forgetful of her sex. This 
may be true regarding persons too vain for useful labor, 
and without strength for a profitable exertion of intel- 
lect; but, in this country, and in this age of literary 
enterprise—never, by any possibility, can it apply to 
one deserving the title of a literary woman! The time 
has gone by when poverty is the necessary associate of 
genius. Indeed where that glorious attribute really ex- 
ists, it cannot fail to be justly and generously estimated 
by a public enlightened and intelligent as ours; while 
the remuneration which it commands precludes all pos- 
sibility of want when connected with economy, and even 
moderate habits of appreciation. ‘The rules which regu- 
late trade, operate on the creations of mind as on all thing 
else; and a vast reading public kas created a demand 
for intellectual wealth, which we have not, in our whole 
country, and combined in both sexes, more than genius 
enough to supply. 

The lady who cannot—even without other means of 
support—secure enough for honorable independance by 
devoting one-third of her time to intellectual pursuits, 
may reasonably suppose that her want of success lies in 
the over-estimate which she has placed upon her own 
abilities, not from a want of just appreciation in the 
public mind, and that any eflort to improve her fortune 
by degrading the profession’ she has selected, will only 
result in more bitter disappointment to herself, and in 
wrong to those who have the dignity of a national 
literature at heart. 

It is no proof that poverty is inseparable from genius, 
because some few persons of talent may have made their 
necessities an excuse for adopting the profession of let- 
ters; for the woman who deems any excuse requisite 
for obeying the dictates of a high and pure nature, must 
possess little of that true dignity which is inseparable 
from genius. 
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If literature were in any way proven an improper 
pursuit, no lady would be excusable if she allowed mere 
necessity to influence her in accepting it. It is doubt- 
ful, indeed, if any motive independant of that prompted 
by genius itself, should lead to authorship as a profes- 
sion! Efforts which owe their birth to any cause, save 
the yearnings and aspirations of a spirit which cannot 
be hushed, are very seldom successful. Like those who 
occupy the sacred desk, the votary of literature should 
owe her inspiration to lofty desires living within the 
heart, and not to the outward circumstances with which 
she is surrounded. 

But why should any excuse be rendered for a pursuit 
honorable in itself, and which may be adopted by the 
most refined female, without one shadow of indelicacy 
falling upon her? Why, above all, should the most 
common apology be, poverty, one which a sensitive and 
proud woman would be reluctant to offer her dearest 
friend while reposing in confidence at the sanctuary of 
her own fireside? 

There is not upon the broad earth a more ennobling 
or dignified profession than that of authorship, nor one 
more beautifully fitted to the female character. The 
woman who truly feels this will possess too high an 
estimate of her own bright inheritance ever to place 
herself before the public, crouching beneath a load of 
weak apologies, as if there existed something to be 
ashamed of in the exercise of a power inherited from 
God himself!. A power of which—if pure and fervent 
—she can no more divest herself than the diamond could 
quench the rainbow tints that sparkle within its heart; 
or the nightingale force back the song that gushes up 
from his throat, when she is brim-full of music, and shel- 
tered among the moonlit roses of a southern clime. 

The only necessity which female genius should ever 
plead, yet remain true to itself, is that of utterance, a 
right which no misfortune or circumstance can deny 
to it. Like music, it has a voice for every feeling: 
there is no lot so humble, no prison wall so thick that 
the voice of genius will not break through and make 
itself heard. All things else may perish with the dead, 
but that being in itself immortal, becomes sweeter and 
more solemn when the grave has left it but the echo of 
a melody that death cannot hush. 

If it were not natural and right that women should 
become authors, why was the capacity in any one in- 
stance bestowed on the feminine mind, by a being who 


never yet blended tints that were not harmonious even | 


in the most humble wild flower? And why should her 
thoughts shrink from unfolding themselves in the light 
which is sent from heaven to nurture them, more than 
that humble flower should close its petals to the sun- 
shine which gives it perfume and beauty ? 

The only true reason that a woman can give for 
becoming an author is, “that she could not help it.” 
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Question any one whose genius has been acknowledged 
in the world, and she might truly answer that ever since 
she can remember, her heart has been full of strange, 
sweet fancies, haunted, as it were, with visions of beauty 
which it seemed impossible to clothe in words or impart 
to any human being ;—that pictures of sublime scenery, 
ancient buildings, such as she had never witnessed or 
even heard described, with wild flowery places, and skies 
bewildering from the soft/light that slept in their clouds, 
were continually passing through her brain long before 
she could comprehend the use and mystery of language. 
She may answer that as she grew older these fancies 
were blended with her reason, and become a sweet 
and subdued power capable of expression : and struggle 
against it as she might, the thoughts which lay buried, 
like jewels, in her heart, would flash up and weave 
themselves together like shifting rainbows when a burst 
of sunshine streamed over them from a kindred mind. 
She may answer that at times these thoughts possessed 
a power which she had no strength to resist—that they 
held a pleasant dominion over her whole being, and at 
such times a melody was created, she scarcely knew 
how, for the pen which recorded it seemed winged by 
an invisible spirit; and that the melody did not appear of 
her own, but something that had been wafted to her 
from a far off realm of dreams—yet there it was, clothed 
in language, and written out by her own hand. She 
gave it to the world with no thoughts of reward—that 
came naturally like the exertion—and thus she became 
an author. 

But a groundless belief in her necessities is not the 
only idea which creates a false sympathy for the woman 
of genius. It is sometimes said of her that she lives in 
a charmed circle, isolated and lonely—that she is exalted 
above the common affections and sympathies of man- 
kind, and that the highly gifted can alone appreciate her 
on earth, and her only happiness is to be found beyond 
the grave in a bright home amid the angels of Heaven. 

Very young and sentimental writers have invested 
this idea with a poetical sweetness which makes even 
sophistry beautiful. The image of a human soul eaged 
like a singing bird, and exhausting its music in fruitless 
cries for sympathy, is so rich in sentiment that we are 
often willing to overlook the fiction which is entangled 
in the soft meshes of such poetry, and really believe that 
for which we have no evidence. ’ 

If that creative power which is confined to the intel- 
telleet alone can be called genius—when that power is 
found in the female character, independant of the senti- 
ments and affections, the person so endowed may justly 
claim all the sympathy this poetical idea is calculated to 
excite. The woman whose intellect has been enriched 
at the expense of her heart, who arrogantly draws her 
own circle, and mounting the marble pedestal, her pride 
| of mind has erected, takes a position of graceful senti- 
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ment that men may crowd round to do her homage, 
must be content with the tribute which reason pays to 
exacting selfishness. The homage of’ mind may be 
rendered to her admiration, respect and cold esteem ; 
but no home affection—no heart love. She is merely 
an intellectual woman, not a feeling one, and society 
renders back to her that which she has given coldly as 
she gave it. 

_ In order to render justice to a band of women but 
little understood, and often ungenerously associated by 
the careless observer, it would be well to pass by the 
literary pretender—the merely talented and the intellec- 
tual woman—and applying the term “ Literary Lady,” as 
it was first intended, only to women of genius, enquire 
if there really does prevail a want of affection regarding 
them. If they are less cherished and beloved in the 
sociul circle, and at the domestic fireside than thosé 
gifted with the sleepy treasure of mediocrity. 

The existence of any high and pure attribute, whether 
it be of the heart or intellect in a human being, cannot 
fail to enlist sympathy from like attributes wherever 
they are found in society. A brilliant mind when it 
kindles the sentiments and feelings of an affectionate 


~~ heart to.action, is the most attractive and loveable power 
~ which a human being can possess; and genius is nothing 


more than this. “It is but the power to feel deeply, 


» combined with an intellect capable of embodying feel- 


_ing into words, and of conveying images of truth and 


~~ beauty from the heart of the writer to the heart of the 


reader’’—and this comprehends all that makes the love- 
liness of womanhood. Is it in the nature of things that 
a woman so endowed should be the isolated, companion- 
less being which the sentimental poets make of her? 
Is there any thing in her nature that should chill the 
damask cheek of the infant as it nestles to her bosom, 
or does the poetry which sometimes breaks from her 
lips render them senseless to the soft, eager kisses of 
her own children? Is she less valuable as a wife, 
affectionate as a daughter, or faithful as a friend, be- 
cause she has blended thought with the kindly impulses 
of her nature, and exalted instinct by reason? Is she 
in reality less beloved than her sister women, or an 
object of sentimental commisseration from any cause 
which may not be applied with equal justice to the 
whole sex? If the exefcise of her mental faculties has 
a tendency to refine her intellect till it becomes discon- 
tented with the mean dnd common-place; if her feelings 
are rendered more acutely sensitive, and are thus ex- 
posed to some degree of suffering which is unknown to 
the generality of her sex, she has @ beautiful equivalent 
in the éxquisite sensation which makes the exertion of 
thought “its own exceeding reward,” and though the 
excitement of composition may sometimes amount to 
pain when pictures of suffering and distress pass through 
the imagination, and become vivid and almost real in 
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their intense effect on the mind which has created 
them; although the hand may sometimes quiver and 
tremble on the page it writes, the cheeks grow pale 
and tear-drops fill the eyes unconsciously, the pain so 
endured is far outbalanced by the new beings of interest 
which the mind has created for itself, and every original 
work of genius becomes an object of regard—nay, almost 
of affection, which enlinks the author with her ideal 
world by a thousand pleasant sensations which are but 
rendered the more intense that pain is sometimes min- 
gled with them. But allowing the exercise of genius 
to be productive of far more suffering than it really is, 
there remains a doubt if any womatt possessing the 
glorious power of mental cfeation would exchange it 
for all the pleasures of mediocrity, though pampered by 
wealth, and luxuriating in earthly splendor. The very 
suffering which genius knows is preferable to the hap- 
piness which slumbers in the mind and feelings too 
sluggish for a painful or intense sensation. 

But in this age authorship has a more substantial 
reward than attends female exertion in any other walk 
of life, and the privileges which a successful writer com- 
mands, are athong the highest in the gift of society. 
The position which genius secures to its possessor 
among. the great and good of any land js in itself a 
benefit worth half the labor of a lifetime. It is a posi- 
tion so exalted, that even the aristocratic and titled 
women of Great Britain—the proudest class of beings 
on earth—are struggling and toiling for it amid the 
luxuriance of their palace homes, and in the full enjoy- 
ment of hereditary honors. 

If any thing can prove the respect which female 
genius commands it is, that women who can trace the 
blood which damasks their cheeks through a titled line, 
back to William the conqueror, will submit to study 
and labor that a higher title may be engrafted on those 
they have been taught to consider so important. A 
title rendered aristocratic by the King of kings, and 
républican by the acclamation of a thinking people. 

But distinction is not the only privilege conferred on 
gehius; power and affection are equally its inheritance. 
Is it a slight power which the author asserts in that 
éommunion which her thoughts hold with thousands 
and thousands whom she may never see, but who have 
linked her name with fireside conversation till it has 
become a household word? Is there not a heart thril- 
ling pleasure, in the tribute of esteem and affection 
which flows spontaneously to her feet, from the nooks 
and humble corners of society where her thoughts have 
lingered to bud and blossom ? 

Is it no privilege that she can turn to her own 
thoughts for honorable support, and that the very 
feelings which should render her sensitive to pecuniary 
obligations are those which make her independant of 
them? Is there any thing connected with the profes- 
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sion of Belles Lettres which should render the woman 
who follows it an object of groundless and morbid com- 
passion? or which should ‘make her insensible to the 
sweet domestic pleasures which are the sunshine of a 
woman’s life? Is genius a quality which should render 
her less domestic and useful in her home, or can that 
really be called genius which does not extend itself to 
all properties of the mind, and shed a light over the 
entire circle of duties which surrounds the possessor ? 
Can the woman who justly appreciates that which is 
pure and beautiful in her sex, fail to be domestic and 
kindly in her habits? Has she not reason to be firm 
in the dignity of her own power, and conscious that no 
occupation can degrade her which will give happiness 
to the most lowly of human beings? Genius must be 
limited indeed if it cannot be joined with the useful, 
and it would in truth unsex woman if it precluded all 
knowledge of household duties and home thoughts. 
The lady’s hand that is unfamiliar with the needle, in 
its most humble task, ill becomes the pen which should 
persuade females to be useful, kind, and “only great as 
they are good.” 

There ts no reason why the woman of genius should 
not be fortunate, social, beloved and happy as her sisters. 
Let the charmed circle, which poets talk of, be drawn on 
the warm hearth-stone, where the blessings of age and 
the laugh of childhood may ring over it. Let genius 
sometimes forget its dignity, and sun itself in the green 
fields with a group of romping children hard at play 
among the butter-cups and red strawberries that are 
ripening around their feet. 

Let the woman of genius cease to demand more sym- 
pathy than is commonly given to the sex, and while she 
is careful not to mistake the exactions of vanity for the 
pleadings of affection in her own heart, render to society 
that sympathy which she so much covets, and there is 
little fear that her “charmed circle” will not be haunted 

» with kindred spirits, and rendered fragrant by the sweet- 
est blossoms that spring up and blush along the path of 
every day of life. Let genius be content with the gold 
and splintered gems that sparkle amid the sands of her 
existence; nor pine in morbid vanity though a crowd of 
worshippers does not gather at her shrine to see them 
“glitter as they pass.” While mind can forget itself 
and study that philosophy of happiness which gives more 
than it requires, there is little cause for fear that esteem 
or affection will not be rendered to it. That which 
enlightens and improves must always command respect, 
and if there is any thing on earth calculated to enlist 
and perpetuate affection, it is that embodiment of intel- 
lect and feeling expressed by the word genius. Cir- 
cumstances may discourage and crush mere talent, but 
genius commands circumstance; her capital is invested 
in the intelligence of a reading public. Her strength 
lies in the mass of intellect which she has interested in 
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the feelings she has touched. In its unperverted exer- 
cise it sweeps a circle broad as the waves of society ; it 
remains pure as wind from the mountain top, and beau- 
tiful as the ice jewelry entangled over the white pebbled 
brook in mid-winter. Genius is an independant posses- 
sion, a gem which no time nor circumstance can wrest 
from the soul. It exists and grows brighter in its own 
unquenchable fires, and flings a brilliancy on surround- 
ing objects spite of all the obstacles which can be~ 
heaped upon it. Never is that gem so pure and holy 
as when it burns in the female heart. The gentle 
lustre which it sheds there has power to illuminate her 
own beautiful home kingdom, and yet fall far and wide 
in the world, touching the blossoms of social life wher- 
ever they are found with a new beauty, and kindling up 
the waste places of human thought with a gentle and 
refining influence. 


MOTHER’S GARDEN. 


BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


MY 


I LovE each beauteous flower that grows, 
The lily pale, the blushing rose ; 

And lovely flowers bloom more fair 
Beneath my mother’s gentle care. 


How bright the opening buds expand 
When cherished by her tender hand ; 
When she is near how rich their glow, 
How meek the gratitude they show. 


They waft their sweet perfume to her, . 
Though no soft breeze their young leaves stir; 
And live in beauty ‘neath her eye— 

So loved by her, how could they dic! 


When o’er some favorite flower she bends, 
Half jealous that to it she lends; 

Such look of Jove I claim a share, 

She twines the blossoms in my hair. 


THE APRIL RAIN. 
BY HARRIET SYMMES. 


Softly are the rain drops falling 
Softly in the silent wood, 

As if dryad spoke to dryad 
Whisp’ring on the solitude. 


At the voice the violet blushes, 
Early flowers deck the hill, 

And the rich grass, fresh and fragrant, 
Greenly springs beside the rill. 


4 
Cool the balmy air is breathing, e 
Rich the azure of the sky, 
Trees are budding, flowers blowing 
When the April rain goes by. 


7 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 

‘Tue scenery on the Susquehanna is remarkable for 
beauty® The Hudson may possess features more grand, 
but the chief river of Pennsylvania has no rival in the 
Picturesque. Running between verdant hills that fade 


Susquehanna pursues its devious course, now expand- 


sylvania Canal stretches along its western shore, and 


course of the stream, between rolling hills on one side 
and level fields upon the other, continually presents 
new aspects. Here rocky elevations run up to the very 
edge of the water, and there undulating hills stretch 
away spotted with farms and woodlands. Bold crags 
jutting to the sky ; gray precipices wreathed with flowers; 


glimpses; and wide expanses of still, clear water, so 
»* shut in by uplands that the outlet is invisible, charm 
‘the eye and please the fancy of the voyager. The 





.* Hudson breaks at West Point, yet continually are seen 
* the most placid, varied and delightful landscapes. To 
go up this calm river for the first time is like voyaging 
through an enchanted land. And in the still, summer 
nights, when the moon silvers the stream and meadows, 
while the wooded*hills frown in shadow on the other 
shore, the sound of horns, from boats passing in the 
distance, echoing among the hills, is like erial music. 
At the juncture of the north and west branches of the 
Susquehanna is the beautiful town of Northumberland. 
The place coritains about two hundred houses, and is 
Whe seat of a thriving trade, for here the Susquehanna 
and North and West Branch Canals unite. But the 
town is more remarkable for the beauty of its situation. 
It stands embosomed among hills sloping gently down 
to the water. The view in our engraving is taken from 
the opposite shore, and gives, perhaps, the best picture 
of the place. The quiet hills around; the trees sleeping 
on the water; the white bridges and the placid stream 
impart a highly pi¢turesque effect to the landscape, and 


elegant bridge connects the town with the eastern shore 


‘ of the ehanna, about a mile above Sunbury, the 
‘ “county seat. The vicinity abounds with fine views, both 
. on land and water, and would well repay the tourist for 
a visit. 
* on 





“away into the far blue sky, or winding among green | 
theadows that never seem to lose their freshness, the | 


Ghginto mimic lakes, and now whitening over shoals or | 
» shooting among rapids. Owing to the shallowness of | 
the river it has little or no navigation, but the Penn- | 


through this medium the wealth of the interior and | 
northerm counties is brought to market. The usual | 


lovely vallies swelling far away in the distance; wooded | 


_ hills rustling high overhead; sweet villages seen in | 


scenery indeed rarely swells into sublimity, but is every- 
where lovely, magical and picturesque. There is nothing | 
" ~» on the Susquehanna like the gap through which the | 


stamp the spot forcibly on the memory. A long and | 
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FAREWELL. 


_ BY BENJAMIN F. FRY. 


Anp thou wilt go! 
No more I’]] hear thy gladsome voice 
Sweet toned and low, 
Bidding my burthen’d heart rejoice— 
| And dearest lady o’er my brow 
O’ershadowing clouds are passing now, 
For many visions of the past 
Before my mind are flitting fast, 
Bright visions of our younger days 
Ere life had lost her dark’ning rays. 


The ocean’s roar 
Hath music in its sound, to me— 
The sea-girt shore 
By breakers wash’d, sweet melody ; 
There’s music in the stilly night, 
There’s music at the morning light— 
The evening zephyr on its wings 
Undying music sweetly brings; 
| But songs that thou hast sung to me 
Seem’d fraught with deeper melody. 


Lady, farewell! 
Oh! o’er thee brightly glow the skies, 
Where thou shalt dwell 
May peace and pleasure ’round thee rise; 
But now before we part, thy strain, 
Which { shall never hear again— 
That song hath woke the fading beams 
Of many bright and early dreams, 
With me that song shall ever dwell, 
Lady! farewell, again farewell! 


A SISTER’S LOVE. 


BY GEORGE B. WALLIS, 


_ 
Sweet as the gentle gale 
Comes from the ocean to the fever’d brow, 
The memories of a love which cannot fail, 
Come o’er my spirit now, 
A sister’s warm affections, that which hath 
Been like Religion still, ‘a Jamp unto my path.” 


Serrow may smile to hear 
The tale of sympathy from woman’s tongue, 
But when this music to affliction’s ear, 
Comes in a sister’s song, 
He feels like the o’erwearied traveller, when 
He hears the gushing spring adowr the shadowy glen. 





And she will strive with Death, 
And kiss his impress from the pallid lips; 
And call retiring Hope at every breath; 
And while affection weeps, 
She prays the dying brother be forgiven, 
| And Faith approves her prayer,and Mercy opens Heaven. 
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THE CRUSADER. 
BY MRS. C. H. FORD. 


“TI witt return ere three years, dearest,—thou 
shoulds’t not wed a nameless knight,” and stooping 
until his long plume fell over and mingled with her 
tresses, he drew her again to his bosom, and strove to 
soothe her sorrow with all a lover’s eloquence. 

But his efforts were in vain. With the tenacity 
-of despair she clung to him, winding her white arms 
passionately about his neck} and sobbing uncontrollably. 
Now her head was buried on his shoulder, down which 
streamed her dishevelled hair, while her long, dark 
silken lashes were wet with weeping, and tears chased 
each other in quick succession along her beautiful 
cheeks; and now she would lift her face to that of 


her lover, and gazing on him wildly for a space would | 


burst into a fresh passion of sobs and tears. 
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though suilainianictesianls were the characteristics 
of the girl, who seemed still in her childhood. 

“You are going,” she said in a plaintive voice, and 
extending her small, fair hand, “farewell! Sometimes 
think of Ellen.” 

“ God bless you, dear child,” said the knight pausing, 
and laying his hand on her head, as a father would on 
parting from a beloved younger daughter, “I will oe 
think of you. Comfort poor Isabel when I am aw 
and with these words, he was gone. The young 
stood where he had left her until she heard the ipl 
sound, and the clatter of the hoofs across the stone 
pavement of the court-yard: then sitting down on the 


steps she buried her face in her hands and burst into _ 


tears. Directly, however, she heard footsteps approzch- 
ing. Springing up, she bounded away like a startled 
fawn until she reached her own little chamber, where 
she knelt, still weeping, before a picture of the Virgin, 


“Oh! you will never return,” she said with a choking | whom her young heart had already learned to love. 


voice, “I know it, I shall never see you again.” 

“Say not so, dear Isabel,” said the knight, fondly 
kissing her, “ my trust is in God, and I have no fears 
but that, at the end of my probation, I shall return to 
You, and return proudly, as a knight of fame. Great 
deeds are to be done around the Holy Sepulchre, and 
Henry de Guiscard will have his fathers’ fame, and your 
love to spur him on.” 

“But how few return from Palestine. 
as you love me do not go.” 

“Think of my vow, dearest,” said he softly, “ would 
you wed a forsworn knight?” 

“ But—but in three long years what changes may not 
oécur! You will see others more beautiful than me and 
forget Isabel Mountfort.” 

“Now, by the holy cross, thou wrongest me. I 
forget thee! Never, dear Isabel. And who is there so 
beautiful as thou?” And he soothed the fears of the 
girl with a lover’s kiss. 

Isabel still wept, however, on his bosom, wept more 
frantically if possible than before; and she was still 
weeping violently, when the sound of a trumpet from 
the court-yard below announced to the knight that his 
companions who waited for him were growing impa- 
tient. Hastily tearing himself from Isabel, who shrieked 
and fell almost senseless as he left the room, he dashed 
down the stone staircase, and not daring to look behind 
nor open his ears to the shrieks that rung from the 
apartment of his mistress, he was about traversing the 
great hall that opened into the court-yard, when a slight 
girlish form stood before him, arresting his progress. 

The intruder was very beautiful, but her beauty was 
different from the voluptuous loveliness of the dark-eyed 
and queenly Isabel. Light sunny hair, soft blue eyes, 


Oh! Henry 


a complexion of the faitest whiteness, and a form slight 


* , 
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Ellen was a cousin to the proud heiress of Mountfort 
Castle, where she had heen brought wp as a sort of 
dependant. As a child she had been subject to all the 


whims of her wealthier and imperious cousin, for Isabel, iy 
though of the gentlest demeanor to her lover, was pas- 


sionate and wilful to her inferiors, especially when ‘unob- 
served by other eyes. A weary life, therefore, had beer! 
that of the young orphan, and she was ignorant of wh 


kindness was until de Guiscard arrived at the castle, © 


whither he had come on a visit about two yearsiprior to 
the opening of our tale. The gentle words he spoke to 
the poor, half heart-broken child bound her to him forever® 
after. 
tion long before others would have thought her capable 
of love. She hung on his words, she watched his every 
motion, and often in her sleep she dreamed of being 
loved by him. And once she fancied she stood at the 
altar at his sifle. Oh! happy illusion. She Bwoke to 
remember that he was affianced to Isabel. 

= ® 

Three years from de Guiscard’s departure, a knight, 
armed cap-a-pie, and attended by a solitary follower, 
rode up the old road leading to the castle of Mountfort. 
His visor was up, revealing a countenance of high 
manly beauty, whose deeply sun-burnt complexi:n 
spoke of long exposure to a tropical climate. The 
face was lighted up with joy, and ever and anon as a 
turn of the road brought him in sight of the old castle, 
frowning from its eminence, he would prick his steed 
anew and advance at a swifter pace. 

At length he reached the foot of the asce 
up to the castle. "There floated the old r, there 
frowned the aricient gateway, and as these familiar ob- 
jects met his eye, de Guiscar!—for it was he—felt his 


“heart thrill within him; for within those well remem- 


hich led _. 


| and prayed. Her prayers were for the safety of him « ¥ 


She learned to look on him with a strange affec- 
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bered walls dwelt his Isabel, whom injafew moments | this that I dared shipwreck and death? False girl I 
he should clasp to his bosom. Oh! how the contem- | curse thee. Fickle as thou art I thank God J am not 
plation, of this hour had cheered him during,many a thy victim,” and with these words he left the room. 
weary march on the Syrian deserts: and when; sick and | Though de Guiscard had spoken thus boldly in 
wounded and ready to die, with no friend ial Seotn | Isabel’s presence, no sooner was he alone than he 
His illness, how had'the vision of his early love revived | leaned against the wall of the corridor, and bis manly 
and restored him. And now the blissful moment had | frame shook with agony. Hearing a step at length 
come. He plunged his rowels into his steed and gal- | approaching, he nerved himself to move on. The step 
gaily up to the gateway. At the sight of his | followed him, and directly a hand was laid softly on his 
the huge gate swung open, the portcullis arose, ; arm. Turning he saw a girl in the first warm beauty of 
Band tlirowing his horse on his haunches in the court- | womanhood, with a face of uncommon loveliness, which 
©. -yard, he leapt down and fiurried to that part of the | now was full of pity. 
castle where he knew he should find Isabel. As he “Have you forgotten me?” she said timidly. 
j traversed the passages what a crowd of reminiscences He hesitated a moment, and then replied, 
ae arose to his mind. Here he had often walked with “Ellen!” he could utter no more, for the memory of 
Isabel—there they had sat and sung together—from | their last meeting and of the high hopes then enter- 
yonder window they had gazed on the unrivalled Jand- | tained, but now crushed forever came over him, and 
scape below. At length he heard a voice from an | his utterance failed him. There stood the strong man 
apartment directly before him, and the first tone of the | bowed down, like a woman, with grief; and there, 
speaker made his blood dance. He flung open the door, | beside him, was she who had kept her love pure and 
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and beheld before him Isabel. undimmed, all hopeless though it was. 
Never had she seemed more beautiful than at that — 
moment when, after the lapse of years, de Guiscard Deep wounds are long in curing, and months passed 


» beheld her again. She was lounging on a seat in the | before de Guiscard’s affection for Isabel, unworthy 
- window, lightly touching a lute; and her dark com-| though she was, could be eradicated. But the gentle 
~ © plexion *was admirably set off by the crimson robe in | nature of Ellen, and the knowledge of her faithful love 
“which-she was attired. As the door opened, she turned | at length worked a change in his bosom, and he grew 
sher eyes toward it, with a sinile of happiness irradiating | at length to regard her as dearer far to him than even 


er expressive face. . Isabel had been. Instead of the wild passion of his 
“Isabel, my own, at length I meet thee,” exclaimed | youth came a tenderer, holier and more lasting feeling ; 
. @e Guiscard, advancing with outstretched arms. and when he pressed his young bride to his bosom, he 


a , But instead of the glad exclamation, the forward | acknowledged the goodness of that Providence which 
__~ bound, the passionate caress which not only his hopes | had given him, instead of the imperious heiress, her 


_ but her glad smile had led him to expect, Isabel tummed | rusting and not less lovely cousin. 
_ /*= suddenly pale, and shrank from him with a cry of terror. 





: “Do you not know me, Isabel?” he exclaimed fal- Aiaibeates 
~~ teringly, for a sudden fear almost choked his utterance. 
Still#he did not answer, and thougl» her lips were THE NEW MOON. . 
half parted, it was in terror. De Guiscard stood speech- 
before her at these signs. The strong man, who Oe ee OR ee? 
d braved the fiercest shock of battle, was moved ; for a I sgx the infant pale New Moon, 
trial like this he was all unused to. " At length Isabel Just from the old one born ;- 
uttered. a faint cry and sprung past him. Turning to She had her birth this day at noon, ” 


follow her flight with his eye, de Guiscard saw that she sors areetigcive rly <g. werp 


had fallen on the bosom of a man of noble presence, 
who had entered the apartment unperceived. 
% “ What means this?” said the new comer, turning | 
sternly to the knight, “by what right, sir, do you 
penetrate into my wife’s apartment? Swect Isabel Pendlié te gulag Oubn2 
féar not,” he said, soothing the false but beautiful being io lidahenndr tin Siertana’e Vien 
on his te “Tam here.” A moment—now is gone! 
“Yo ife!” said de Guiscardslowly, as if talking 
ina dream, “oh! Isabel, Isabel,” he exclaimed in’a tone 
of the most moving pathos, “is it for this I have cndured 


She lies now in the arms afar 
Of the Old Moon at rest; 

While, by her side, the Evening Star 
Watches her in the West. 


Like some sweet, heavenly, dying hymn, 


The night now covers her pale face 

With the dark. folds of even, 
While, cradled in her fond embrace, 
, all—for this that I have counted the weary hours—for : She goes to sleep in Heaven. 
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MARGARET VINING. — 
4 TALE OF PASSION. 


BY THOMAS J. BEACH. 
Concluded from page 89. 


Mareanrer was received by Mr. Woodgate and his 
wife with every manifestation of endearing regard. She 
found a welcome that made their house more than a 
home to her, and while Mrs. Woodgate strove, without 
seeming to do so, by every method to render her com- 
pletely happy, Margaret sought as anxiously to convince 
her that she was so. But alas! the gnawings of a 
jealous discontent, although concealed, produced eflects 
which no art could hide; and the fits of moody abstrac- 
tion, long seasons of solitary retirement, the quick flushed 
cheek, the sudden alternations from an almost unearthly 
joy, to a deep, and voiceless despondency, were attri- 
buted to far other than the true cause. She was the 
daily witness of his triumphant success whom to know, 
with her had been to love with such passionate ardor; 
he was the admired and followed of applauding thou- 
sands ; his name was heard in every nook and corner of 
the measureless metropolis of the world; his fame was 
hurrying to the remotest extremities of the globe, and 
not one beam of his brightness was refiected by her; 
she was a cipher only, and yet she loved him more than 
life ; and why was this? There was another who stood 
between her and hin—his wife! Oh, bitter, bitter fate / 
What agonies has love. 

Mrs. Woodgate was ill. An event was approaching 
and preparations had been made for a suitable reception 
of the minister’s heir—his first born child. And now 
Margaret, as if subdued by the natural sympathies of | 
her sex, seemed to return gradually to her former self; | 
she was active, careful, inquiring, prudent and useful; 
her inhate decision recovered its wonted energy, and the 
retirement of Mrs. Woodgate from the household duties 
of the wiie, was rendered a circumstance of no moment 
by the assiduous and capable efforts of Miss Vining. 

. Mr. Woodgate complimented her upon her housewifery, 
and bantered her with regrets that such talents should 
be unemployed, while so many worthy men were pining 
in single blessedness ; hinting his purpose to bring some 
of his young friends in the ministry, to witgess the dis- 
play of abilities so long obscured, he beguiled Margaret 
of a blushing entreaty that he would forego so vain a 
purpose. He smiled and left her, and in the course of 
a few hours returned to the gratification of being pre- 
sented with a fine son. Mrs. Woodgate was reported to 
be doing admirably, and for two or three days gave pro- 
mise of a speedy restoration to her ordinary health, but 
suddenly a relapse ensued and she was brought so low 
that the most startling apprehensions were entertained 








for her safety. Fever and delirium succeeded, and for 
* 
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several days, bawithetanding the first professional advice 
in the nation, and the most unremitting attention on the 
part of Margaret, the case Seemed hopeless ; but at length 
the crisis came, and a change one evening was observed 
for the better; instructions were given by the faculty in 
attendance that all excitement shduld be avoided; the 
flitting sense was returning to the sufferer’s mindy 

at the request of the physicians Mr. Woodgate avoidel 
the apartment, and Margaret and the nurse were alone 
admitted to the bedside of the patient. The latter was 
of course frequently absent: but only for a single hour 
in which she retired to her own room, was Margaret 
that evening, away from her charge. But what avails 
the utmost skill, or ceaseless care of friends when the 
relentless enemy of our race has marked us for his 
own?! Flattering as were the symptoms and gratifying 
the prospects under which the young mother sunk to 
repose, before the dawn of another day Mr. Woodgate 
was hastily summoned from his chamber in which he 
had passed the hours of the night in anxious watchful- 
ness and prayer, to the bedside of his dying wife. Phy- 
sicians were summoned, but all too late; the unhappy 
husband had only entered the chamber in time to receive 
from the lips ‘of his loved une, her agonizing farewell, 
the unutterable anguish of which was only subdued by 
the sweet assurance that she expired in the certdin hope 
of a joyful immortality. . 

It is needless to dwell on an event which seemed to. 
fill the house with mourning. In due time the deceased ~— 
was committed to the grave, and the infant boy delivered 
to the care of a foster mother. Margaret arrayed in deep 
mourning, and sunk in a dejection that sought or found =| 
relief in neither words nor tears, seemed the very embo- 4 
diment of misery and woe. Indeed, Mr. Woodgate was 
first to recover from the shock, and early perceived the 
necessity of leading Margaret to the only source of con- 
solation, and pointing her to the hope of a re-union with 
the dear departed one in heaven. But Margaret, alas! 
could derive no comfort from her unstable and wavering 
faith, if for a single moment she cast her thoughts a 
heavenward way. She assumed a composure she did 
not feel, and in the course of a few weeks seemed, occa- 
sionally, to forget, for a time, the late sad event of their 
household. Improving an hour in which Margaret had 
been induced to converse more freely than was her won- 
on ordinary topics, Mr. Woodgate submitted a proposi- 
tion relative to his future life. He suggested that Mar- 
garet should continue to fulfil the duties, which had 
originally devolved on her by the indisposition of his 
wife, ‘and had become, as it were, hereditary by her 
decease; while he would invite a maiden sister from 
Warwick to reside with them for companidnship for her. 
Margaret acceded to the proposal, and thus fuirly instal- 
led into the responsible office of the pastor’s associate, . 
she found enough to beguile her mind from its prone- 
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ness to painful reflections, in fulfilling the charities, and 
carrying out the benignant purposes of the late deceased, 
interests of the church, and of religion in 
yorld.” ‘Time soon effected a marked change in her 
t,and in the space of a year she had become irre- 
sistibly Joyely, as well in all the outward qualities of a | 
in the fascinations of her exquisite features 
‘afd form; the sadness of her downcast look had 
given place to the expression of quiet resignation; not 
unfrequently smiles would illumine her face, and add 
"sweetness to the Justre of her beauty ; and the playful 
raillery of ‘her wit, mellowed by the refinements of her 
associations, was sometimes permitted to diffuse inex- 
pressible emotions of gladness and joy, in the circles in 
which she moved. Was it strange that a creature so 
» attractive, won even from hearts devoted to the most 
~»  saered duties of religion, all the homage they dared to 
withhold from the Creator? Man were more than 
human, who, unaffected by prior associations, could live 
within the sphere of such an influence, unmoved. 

At all events there was one who could not. A young 
and gifted minister of the denomination, settled over a 
charch in Walworth, saw and loved. His heart con- 
. fessed’ the power of woman’s charms, it had so often to 
"himself denied, ahd he soon became, with others, a fre- 
quent visiter at the residence of Mr. Woodgate. Mar- 
' garet was not unobserved of his regard; she saw the 
a secret “passion of his soul. kindled beneath her glance 
' and beaming in his eyes, and she marked the ecstacy of 
his emotions under the thrilling influence of her smile. 
And was she unmindful of the feelings of another? 
’ She who still lived only in the prospect of securing that 

other’s love? No. Her smile was bestowed upon 
young Finlay, such was her lover’s name, only when 
its effect could be seen by Woodgate; and oh! joy un- 
speakable, at length she discovered a slight, but une- 
quivocal manifestation of uneasiness on the part of the 
latter, upon her exhibiting once, a trifling sentiment of 
more than ordinary regard for the former. From that 
3 hour, Margaret admitted a joyful hope to her heart, that 
q with her sanguine nature was never again overshadowed 
bya doubt. With the demonstrations on the part of 
Finlay, which now grew rapidly more unequivocal, the 
noble, brilliant, ardent soul of Woodgate kept pace in 
yielding the gushing fervor of its affection to the elegant 
and lovely woman who had so Jong adorned his house- 
hold. It was a love that came from the grave, softened 
with the solemnity of an afflicting dispensation, but 
glowing with the native warmth of his heart. He saw 
that his friend Finlay was susceptible to those charms 
he himself admired, but he felt that he possessed a prior 
right to seek their bestowal, with her hand, upon him- 
selfy His thoughts were carried back to his earliest 
acquaintance with her among the sylvan scenery of 
Elm Lee, and he was not slow to remember that the 
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love of his Laura, alone prohibited him at that time, 
from cherishing sentiments toward the beautiful com- 


| panion of his seclusion, that would have readily ex- 
; panded into passionate love. 


One evening some friends 
had passed an hour with them, and amongst the few 
was Finlay; at parting he secured an opportunity to 
press the hand of Margaret, and retaining it a moment, 
solicited the favor of an interview on the morrow. It 
was promised, and the young man departed with a hope 
kindled in his heart; that same evening after he was 
gone, Margaret, for the first time, passed an hour at 
Woodgate’s invitation with him in his library ; a season 
so fraught with alkthe promised joys of life, that Mar- 
garet would have had it last furever; but it closed with 
the bell that struck the midnight hour, and she retired 
to the solitude of her own chamber. On the following 
day Mr. Finlay was admitted to the interview he had 
asked. Woodgate was designedly absent, and Margaret 
occupied with her lover the same position in the library, 
which on the preceding night she had with Mr. Wood- 
gate. The young minister was bewildered with the 
intensity of his passion, and with hesitating tongue and 
embarrassed mind, commenced the important message 
of his heart. His wonted eloquence refused its aid, and 
after a preface which cost him no, small effort, he prof- 
fered with becoming diffidence his suit for the posses- 
sion of her hand. Margaret, calm and possessed as 
the queen of multiplied kingdoms, responded with easy 
dignity to the intended honor of her youthful admirer, 
confessed her unworthiness would never have induced 
her to hope for such a declaration from one so dis- 
tinguished in the church, and closed with the simple 
observation that she was—“the affianced wife of Mr. 
Woodgate.” 

As would be naturally expected the interview closed 
with this avowal, and destitute of every hope in relation 
to Miss Vining, Mr. Finlay returned to his own home— 
but not to commit suicide, nor to pine in despair. He 
was a man of sense, and his observation together with 
the little it was necessary for his imagination to supply, 
in the result of his suit had sufficed to convince him 
that he had been used by a designing woman as a tool, 
the better to eflect her own purposes and views with 
regard to Mr. Woodgate. He was soon satisfied that 
he might with sincerity congratulate himself upon his 
rejection, while he was not without some regret that his 
friend Woodgate was so situated as to be unable to per- 
ceive what he had seen; at the same time the circum- 
stances of the case were such as made manifest the 
impropriety as well as the hopelessness of any effort to 
make apparent the true state of the facts to the mind of 
a success{ul lover ; and if he could, there was little pro- 
bability of an effectual result. 

Arrangements were now made whereby- Margaret 
was led to spend some three or four months amongst 
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the relatives of Mr. Woodgate in Warwickshire, at the 
close of which that gentleman visited that portion of the 
country, and after a protracted stay of several weeks, 
returned to London with Margaret, his newly married 
wife. 

And now the time had come, indeed, which had been 
so long anticipated by the devoted girl; she was now 
elevated to that station, which she had long regarded as 
more glorious than that of anointed queen; that position 


in which centred all of her earthly happiness; she could | 
recline upon that bosom, to which she had seen, with | 


feelings akin to madness, another often pressed ; she 
was the loved of the only man upon earth she had ever 
regarded with a sentiment of love herself, and him she 
loved with a passion that had perilled her soul ; she now 
possessed the idol she had so long worshipped, and 
where were all her promised joys? Ab! it is a severe, 
a dreadful Jesson to learn, that axiom in our philosophy 
which experience alone can teach us, that our expecta- 
tions invariably run far beyond the reality. Could Mar- 
garet participate in the profound and devotional studies 
and exercises of her husband? Could she enter into 
the holy and spiritual meditations of his heart? Could 
she suggest one single pious thought! Alas,no! She 
grew every day more and more sensible of the distinc- 
tion that really existed between the regenerate and un- 
regenerate heart, and every day the duties of a religious 
life grew more and more irksome; she began to discover 
that she had deceived herself, not precisely with regard 
to her own inclination to sacred things, but in reference 
to the reality of religion, its sanctifying influences, its 
redeeming effects upon human nature, its God-ward 
tendencies and heavenly delight; she felt that it was a 
sealed mystery to her, and unable, unwilling and un- 
worthy to penetrate within the veil, she remained with- 
out, casting longing looks toward the world from which 
she had voluntarily withdrawn herself, and had publicly 
abjured. Gradually she yielded to its influences, ‘and 
first manifested its effects in the gratification of a desire 
to vary her style of dress from the simple and unadorned 
habiliments she had assumed upon uniting herself with 
the church, to a more costly and fashionable apparrel- 
ing; she next affected jewelry, and then a wishgto visit 
other scenes, watering places, and various resorts of note 
and renown. She seemed the victim of an unsatisfied 
spirit, and notwithstanding her requests or desires were 
scarvely expressed before they were fulfilled, still con- 
tentment and gratification seemed as remote as ever, 
though professedly so assiduously pursued. It is not to 
be supposed that Mr. Woodgate was himself insensible 
of the chapge that had taken place in his wife; no, for 
although loving her with all the fulness of affection it 
was possible to bestow upon the creature, without in- 
fringing upon a holier duty, he saw with emotions of 
keen regret the transformation in her character. He 
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had also, other, and what he had too much reason to 
believe, incontestable evidences of the extraordinary 
lapse of her mind; he had missed more than onte from 

| places to which no .one had free access but henself, 
| sums of money varying from twenty to fifty pounds, 
and although he failed to discover*in what manner it 
| was expended, he: felt convinced it had been’ appro 
| priated by his wife. At length he changed the plaée of 
deposit, and used an escratoire in his library for the 
convenience of securing such sums as it was ne@essary 
to have in the house; but he was not @ little surprised 
one morning to find that the lock had been broken, 
| apparently in the effort to unlock or lock it, with a false 
key ; on examining the contents he discovered that from 
a hundred pounds, which he had placed there a few 
days before, between forty and fifty had been abstracted. 
This was too glaring an act of wrong to pass without 
notice, and under the conviction that Le should himself 
be derelict in duty to connive'at so palpable a felony, he 
| resolved to use the occasion as a warning to his wife, 
that he was not ignorant of what had been done. He 
accordingly summoned the servants to the library, and 
then despatched one of them for Lis wife. In hr pre- 
sence hé stated that he had been repcatedly robbed, of 
certain sums from a place in which it had been his wont 
to keep his money ; that lately he had removed it to the 
escrutoire which they saw before them, and that within 





upward of forty pounds stolen from the drawer. It was _ 
impossible for him to suspect any one‘in particular, but 
he appealed to his servants to justify the suspicion, that 
it was done by an inmate of the house. At this remark 
more than one of the servants cast a glance at their 
mistress; Mr. Woodgate had done so before, and had 
already repented of the course he was pursuing, upon 
encountering her tearful eye, and observing her pallid, 
deathly pallid cheek, and almost perceptibly trembling 
form. She looked the culprit waiting but her doom. 
Mr. Woodgate continued, and observed that he should 
resort to no legal measures at present, but he should 
offer each an opportunity for exculpation, and honorably 
acquit from all suspicion, every one who would volun- 
tarily submit their trunks to his inspection. To this 
proposition Mr. Woodgate received what he at first 
| supposed to be an unanimous acquiescence, but on 
putting the question to each individually, he was some- 
what astonished at receiving a negative from a young 
man named John Bishop, engaged in the capacity of 
indoor footman. Bishop said he had no particular 
objection for any body to see what was inside of his 
trunk, on the score of. honesty; but he had no notion of 
being expected to show every thing he hady just because 
somebody was suspected of stealing. The others could 
do as they chose; for his part he was no more disposed 
to let’ Mr. Woodgate look into his box, than that 





two or three days past the lock had been picked, and“ 
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gentleman was to let him overhaul his private secretary. 


Mr. Woodgate watched the young man narrowly, entirely | 


at a loss to account for such a strange proceeding, though 
upon reflection, several things had occurred recently that 
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he had thought manifested rudeness and disregard of his | 
duties and station on the part of this individual. Dis- | 
_ missing those who had expressed a willingness to have | 


their trunks examined, with the remark that he should 
decline the search, having merely made the proposition 
to tést their disposition on the subject, he turned to his 
desk and wrote @ receipt for a full quarter's salary, and 
ordered Bishop to sign it.. The young man moodily 
complied, and received the amount, accompanied with 
an order to quit the house. As he left the room he 
muttered something between his teeth, which induced 
Mr. Woodgate to look up suddenly, when his heart 
quailed upon discovering his wife in the very act of 
making a sign to the footman with her finger, as he 
disappeared at the door. 
for almost as he moved, that finger was laid quietly upon 


It was a momentary glance, | 


her cheek, and every feature was in repose. At a word | 
from him she withdiew from the apartment; he remained | 


seated “for an hour in deep thought, until he finally ex- 
plained all to his own satisfaction, with the supposition 
that his wife was the guilty person, and that she had 
probably employed Bishop in some manner, in the dis- 
position she had made of the money. 

For the space of three months after the young man 
had left, no repetition of the offence occurred, although 
the money was again kept in its former place of deposit, 
accessible as before to Mrs. Woodgate ; and her husband 
had almost arrived at the conviction that he had wrong- 
fully accused his wife, and that Bishop was indeed the 
felon who had pilfered the former sums. Unhappily he 
was not long to remain under this agreeable delusion, 
fur one evening—Mrs. Woodgate remaining at home 
under the plea of indisposition—as he was proceeding 
alone and on foot to the chapel, for the purpose of per- 
forming divine worship, as was customary occasionally 
during the week, he was met by a young man on the 
way to his house. 

“Mr. Woodgate, I believe, sir,” said the youth. 

“The same,” was the response. 

«TI have been directed, sir, as a clerk in the banking- 
house of T'revors & Co., to wait on you with as much 
privacy as possible this evening, ‘for the purpose of 
informing you, that we have to-day cashed a check for 
two hundred pounds on your account, and which one 
of the partners in the house is apprehensive is a forgery. 
The check is numbered in the regular order, and drawn 
exactly according to your peculiarities, but still there is 
somethirg about it which as the younger Mr. Trevor 
says, he does not like.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen before him, Mr. Woodgate 
could scarcely have experienced such a sense of awe. 
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His heart sank within him, for he could now no longer 
doubt the perfidy of his wife, even before he had’ seen 
the paper. . 

“ Give me the check, sir,” he said falteringly. 

The young man complied. 

“J will return and examine it at once, sir, as I am yet 
too early for my duties, and you shall hear from me at 
the bank at nine o’clock in the morning. The clerk 
bowed and walked off. Mr. Woodgate had proceeded 
but a few steps homeward, when he reflected upon 
his utter incapacity to officiate during the evening; he 
changed his purpose, therefore, and proceeded to the 
chapel, and after an interview with the deacons, in 
which he arranged a supply for his absence, he with- 
drew from the house, and wended his way slowly to- 
ward his house. 

Wrapped in thought, and busy in the vain endeavor 
to make palpable the thick fancies that crowded his 
imagination, he threaded his way mechanically amongst 
the throng which o¢cupied with him the pavement, and 
presently stood upon the threshold of his own door. He 
paused, and after a moment’s reflection resolved to enter 
the house and pass to the library, unknown to his wife, 
that he might take occasion to examine the check, and 
consider well upon the most prudent course of action to 
adopt. There was a side door that opened in a small 
court, sometimes used by the servants, and by which he 
might have gained admittance unperceived by any one, 
but it was usually locked, and upon examination he 
found it so at present; there were two keys, and one, 
when out of the door, was commonly in the possession 
of his wife ; the other was in the library. He therefore 
descended the area or basement to the servants’ room, 
remarking ashe passed through to the only servant 
there, that he felt a little unwell, and should retire to 
his own apartment, desiring that nothing should be said 
of his return to Mrs. Woodgate, lest it should cause her 
any alarm and increase her indisposition. The passage 
to the library led directly by the door of Mrs. Wood- 
gate’s own /private apartment, a small one connected 
with the chamber by another door; passing along the 
passage..with a noiseless step, his foot was arrested, and 
his ear§hocked by the murmuring of a strange voice in 
that private room, a place in which he seldom chose 
himself to intrude. He listened; it was impossible he 
could be mistaken; inconceivably horrible and strange 
as the fact was, it was no less certain that his wife was 
actually at that moment in secret converse with a man, 
within a few feet of the spot on which he stood. He 
felt his blood boil with indignation, and ‘his hand was 
already upon the handle to throw open the door and 
take a summary revenge, for his supposed dishonor. 
But before he could execute the purpose of that hasty 
thought, his better genius prevailed, and he stepped back 
apace for reflection. By that door the intruder had 
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doubtless entered, and it was most Penal locked ; i if 
there bad been any inadventure on the part of the guilty 
pair, it would be in neglecting the chamber door; toward 
this he moved, and found it yield to the turn of the 
latch effected so quietly that sven his own ear was 
insensible of a sound; the chamber was dark, but he 
directly perceived that the door between him and the 
small room adjoining which they occupied, was ajar, the 
light of their lamp streaming narrowly in. Stepping 
cautiously across the floor, he took a pistol from a recess 
near the head of his bed, and in the next moment com- 
manded a view of the parties; regular conversation had 
suddenly ceased between them, and he now saw sitting 
opposite to each other at a small table, Mrs. Woodgate 
and Jobn Bishop, the latter handsomely dressed and 
considerably disguised by an enormous pair of false 
whiskers. _ He was coolly buttoning up a surtout coat, 
which, as soon as he had completed, he rose, took up a 
large wallet from the table, and thrusting it into his 
pocket, walked round to Mrs. Woodgate and extended 
his hand ; she laid her own within it. 

“ Now, ma’am, good bye forever,” he said. 

“ Forever, John,” was the response. 

“Yes ma’am, forever, and I must have one kiss to 
cheer me on the way.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips when Mr. 
Woodgate stalked into the room, and locked the door 
behind him. Mrs. Woodgate started to her feet, and 
stood with her eyes almost bursting from their sockets 
staring at her husband, while her lips moved with the 
utterance of some inarticulate sounds. There was that 
in her manner and appearance which at once interfered 
with the purpose of her husband, and he stood still with 
his eyes riveted upon her; Bishop, himself, forgetting 
the place and the presence in which he was, seemed 
transfixed to the spot, and could not remove his eyes 
from her face. Her lips continued their motion with 
increased rapidity, while gradually her voice died away 
until not a sound escaped her tongue; Mr. Woodgate 
moved toward her, and as he advanced the action of her 
lips was discontinued; he was within reach of her, and 
stood gazing upon her face, overcome with a tersifying 
emotion of awe. “€ 

“ Margaret,” he said. 

A murmured, broken respiration, accompanied with a 
most unearthly sound, was the response of the statue 
before him ; her hand which had been half advanced in 
the act of rising, remained in precisely the same posi- 
tion; he took it in his own, and the instant he pressed 
it, she uttered a stifled scream and fell prostrate at his 
feet. Mr. Woodgate turning coolly to Bishop, ordered 
him to be seated, and the creature submissively obeyed 
under the muzzle of the pistol; then taking up his wife 
he bore her upon one arin to the door by which he had 
entered, unlocked it, passed into the chamber, and laid 
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her upon the bed; ringing fot a servant he returned to 
the doorway, from which position he could command a 
view of Bishop in the one room, and as sdon as the 
servant should approach, of her in the other. Ordering 
the former to preserve silence under peril of his life, on 
the coming of the latter, he directed her to send at once 
for a physician. The girl replied by stating that there 
was no one in the house but herself, her mistress having 
given permission to all but her to spend the evening at 
the chapel. He now remembered to have seen this 
servant alone when he entered, and accordingly directed 
her to go out, take a coach, and summon the family 
physician without delay. The girl departed, and Mr. 
Woodgate turning to Bishop, desired him to place his 
hands together. The man obeyed, for apart from. the 
difference in strength between him and his former mas- 
ter, there was that in the eye and manner of Mr. Wood- 
gate, seconded by the pistol, which admitted of no trifling, 
and far less of direct opposition. In a moment the mise- 
rable wretch was helpless, pinioned in the sure folds of 
a large silk handkerchief, as securely as if the polished 
links of Newgate already clanked about his iron girdled 
form. Mr. Woodgate then took him by the collar, apraed 
the other door, led him along the p ge, and « t 
ing him into the library, bade him remain at peace and 
refrain from any effort to escape, as he hoped to see 
the light of another day, turned the key upon him, and 
walked back to the bedside of his erring wife. 

Mrs. Woodgate remained in the same inanimate state, 
and so continued during two hours after the arrival of 
the physician, who, finding the case of more than ordi- 
nary importance and character, had, at the instance of 
Mr. Woodgate, despatched a messenger for additional 
aid. ‘Two more eminent medical men had arrived, and 
awaiting the result of the first consultation, at its close, 
Mr. Woodgate, stating that he had urgent business with 
a person in the library, and desiring to be summoned 
the moment any change took place, withdrew. 

He found his prisoner seated where he left him, 
having apparently made no effort to escape. Taking 
a chair at a small table by his side, Mr. Woodgate took 
the wallet from the young man’s, pocket, opened it, and 
deliberately proceeded to examine its contents, which 
were few, but of a somewhat diversified character ; there 
were bills for second hand clothing, paltry jewelry, a 
tavern account, and sundry similar affairs; but amongst 
the papers, he soon perceived one newly folded; upon 
opening it, it proved to be a check for five hundred 
pounds, evidently cut from his own check-book, and to 
which his name was attached, remarkably well executed. 

“ Whose work is this, Bishop?” he asked, in a voice 
as firm and with a manner as collected as it was possible 
to assume. 

« Mes, Woodgate’s, sit,” was the reply. 
“And what is it for?” 
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“Tt’s a strange story, but I’ve made up my mind to tell 
it, for it’s the quickest way to get rid of the whole diffi- 
culty, I believe; when you’ve heard it you’ll make up 
your mind, perhaps about untieing this handkerchief.” 
Mr. Woodgate rose and quietly removed his prisoner’s 
bonds. 

“You must think it very strange, sir, to find me 
here to-night, and especially in your wife’s own private 
room, but it’s not the first time I’ve been there—oh, you 
needn’t let that trouble you, sir, for it’s only been about 
the money; she’s quite virtuous, sir, for the matter of 
me, but [happened to get the upper hand of her a little, 
and [ don’t deny that I made the most of it. She hasn’t 


told you, I suppose, sir.” 
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might be wanted, you told me to lie down in my clothes, 
and I did so; I slept in the next room to Miss Vining, 
and at about ten o’clock as I afterward discovered, being 


 aweke, I heard some one pass my door as if careful to 


““She has not spoken since you saw her last—but | 
‘ | attending her flowers, close the door after her, and leave 


proceed.” 

“Well, sir, I will; but I must advise you to prepare 
yourself to hear of your——” 

“ Dishonor, I suppose; who is the man—Finlay? It 
cannot be.” 

“Nothing of the kind, sir; in all what you suspect 
she’s as innocent as an angel; she has loved you too 
well. But I’ll tell you at once. When Mrs. Woodgate 
was Miss Vining, and before she came to live in this 
house, I saw plain enough that she was over head and 
ears in love with you, sir.” 

“ Be brief on that subject, sir,” interrupted Mr. Wood- 
gate. 

“T shall be brief on it all, sir, but that has a good deal 
to do with the business. I say, that I saw that she loved 
you to distraction, and I am pretty sure that it was 
nothing else but that, that made her turn religious. 
Besides, sir, there was her own maid who used very 
often to come with her when we were at Brighton, 
and [learned from her, that ever since you visited her 
father’s house somewhere in Kent, before you were 
married to your first wife, Miss Margaret Vining had 
been dying for love of you. Be patient, sir, it all be- 
longs to the story. With this knowledge, I, of course, 
was often led to observe her actions and manner, and I 
became satisfied that she would not be very sorry if 
your wife was to die At last Mrs. Woodgate was 
taken ill, and—Master Henry was born, and then I 
must confess I was put a little at fault by the wonder- 
ful attention and great kindness which Miss Margaret 
seemed to be taken with. For several days Mrs. Wood- 
gate was so low that nobody knew whether she would 
live or die—do not stop me, sir, I must recall these facts 
to your mind—at length one evening after a long sleep 
you may remember the doctors concluded that she was 
‘better; what they called the crisis was past, and they 
retired, leaving you with a hope that the immediate 
danger was over. You went to lie down, sir, and so 
did I, both of us tired out, for on the preceding night I 
had slept as little as yourself. Thinking it probable I 





| my coat and boots, as cautiously followed her. 


avoid being heard; supposing it to be Miss Vining, I 
was about to ask her if she wanted me, when I heard 
her door gently open, and as gently close, the light dis- 
appearing at the same time. There was something 
about the movement that led me to suspect, but I didn’t 
know what, and quietly getting off the bed, I went to 
the door, and holding it, as it was, ajar, for a few 
minutes, was presently struck to see the door of Miss 
Vining’s room open, for I could not hear the Jatch draw, 
and herself step out, dressed in a large old shaw! and 
bonnet that she sometimes wore in the garden while 


the light burning in her room. Passing so near me that 
I could almost feel her breath, as well as hear her breathe, 
she cautiously descended the stairs, while I, slipping on 
She left 


the house by the side doot, which, probably for her own 


convenience, she neglected to lock after her. I did the 
same. She passed hurriedly down the street, and made 
directly toward the first coach-stand; here she entered a 
hack, while I took a cab, and ordering my man to follow 
discreetly her carriage, and to stop and let me out when 
the other stopped, we drove off. The hack proceeded 
to Holborn Hill and stopped, and the next minute Miss 
Vining descended to the pavement, paid the man and 
discharged him; I did precisely the same, and keeping 
her in my eye, followed, amongst the numbers which, 


| even at that hour, throng the streets in the city, searcely 


ten feet behind her. Suddenly she disappeared, and I 


, had lost her, but a pace or two brought me to the shop 


of a chemist, and from the bow of the sash [ discovered 


| Miss Vining at the counter in the act of addressing an 





elderly man, I suppose the chemist himself; ker appear- 
ance was somewhat altered by a band drawn across the 
forehead, from which drops of perspiration, discolored 
by tke riband, had run down her face, and stained it 
with a purple hue. The object of the band had evi- 
dently been disguise, but it was dune more effectually 
than she herself supposed. Her conversation with the 
chemist was in so low a tone that I could not hear a 
word; but it lasted some six or eight minutes; at length 
with a smile, he seeméd to consent to her request, and 
taking a small vial he poured into it from one of his 
bottles, about a thimble full of a dark colored liquid, and 
from another about the same quantity of a light, water 
looking stuff. He then came to the desk directly under 
my eye, and wrote upon a piece of paper, which he after- 


‘ward stuck upon the vial, the one word, ‘ Poison !’” 


“ Poison! what do you mean?—you cannot mean— 
the sequel, Bishop—the sequel—quick, quick to the 
end.” 

















. 
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«“ Well, sir, to be brief, I followed her home in the 
same way she came, and in less than half an hour, saw 
the contents of that vial emptied into a wine glass with 
the medicine that had been left by the physican, to be» 
taken by your own wife.” 

Mr. Woodgate sat, for some minutes as one thunder- 
struck, when he was aroused by a piercing scream, 
which, even at the remote position he occupied from 
the apartment of his wife, was so shrill and clear as to 
cause both Bishop and himself to start-to their feet. 
Mr. Woodgate rushed out, and hastened to the spot 
whence that sound had issued. He found the physi= 
cians all engaged in the exercise of theit utmost power 
to hold their patient upon the bed; she had been gra- 
dually reviving under the remedies that had been em- 
ployed, when suddenly starting up, she had with a 
scream, sprang upon the floor;>»instantly seized and 
borne to the bed, she now continued to rave, her dis- 
tempered mind evidently presenting to her imagination 
the murdered victim of her unbridled passion. So vio- 
lent were the paroxysms of the unhappy woman, that 
it became necessary to confine her by artificial means; 
and it was not until the morning, that exhausted by her 
struggles, she sunk into a broken and perturbed sleep. | 
Mr. Woodgate upon returning to the library discovered 
that Bishop had availed himself of the opportunity to | 
escape, leaving the incidents connected with the atro- | 
cious deed he had disclosed to be explained by conjec- 
ture. Alas! it ‘was now too easy to explain all. ‘The 
discontented mind, the sleepless nights, the irreligious 
murmurings, the abstraction of the money, the forged 
checks, all, all were understood. Bishop had plainly 
used his knowledge to the best advantage, and wielded 
over the mind of the guilty woman the whole force of 
the tremendous power, his acquaintance with her awful 
secret had possessed him of. There was one circuin- 
stance, however, that perplexed Mr. Woodgate. He could 
scarcely believe it possible, even had Bishop pre-con- 
ceived his plan for using his knowledge of the murder 
for a pecuniary advantage, that the love of gain could | 
so completely and so suddenly have vitiated every prin- 
ciple of morality and human feeling, as to induce him 
to let the awful deed be consummated to the déstruction 
of one who had been so kind a mistress, when he could 
so easily have prevented it. He must have known that 
he would have been guilty as an accessory before the | 
fact, and therein a participator in the murder himself; 
but -then, the principal was a woian, the mistress of 
immense wealth in her own right, and therein pexhaps 
his cupidity found an irresistible temptation. Such 
were the thoughts and conclusions of Mr, Woodgate’s 
mind, as he sat during the day by the bedside of that 
guilty woman, whom with so much affection he had 
taken to his bosom as a wife—the murderess of his first 
And what an awful thought was suggested by 
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the circumstances which surrounded him, in reference 
to his duty as a Christian and a man. The bold and 
thrilling violation of the laws of the land that had 
occurred beneath his own roof, and which had been 
perpetrated by one’so near, upon the person of andther 
so dear, seemed to clamor in his heart for the avenging 
penal.y that had been incurred. The responsibility 
had been thrown upon him; and unto him the blood of 
that gentle murdered ohe seemed to plead for justice. 
Painful, indeed, were the emotions which agitated his 
soul, and trying and perplexing were the positions to 
which he was driven by reflection upon the event. But 
it was as a Christian he felt more acutely the heavy 
weight of affliction that had fallen on his head; the 
chastisement was so awfully severe, that a very natural 
question of his heart was as to the enormity of the 
offence that had merited it. 'Why had be been deprived 
of one, who in the gentle sweetness of her nattiré was 
almost angelic, to be mated with—a demon? Had he 
been so intoxicated by the cup of joy that it was not 
only necessary to’ dash it from his lips, but to follow it 
with the wormwood and the gall? In the bitterness of 
his heart he groaned aloud. With regard to his duty, 
it became sufficiently apparent, that, before he could 
fulfil even the pre-requisites of the law, it would be 
absolutely necessary to secure the person of Bishop;’ 
and while he was deliberating on the most proper course 
to pursue, a letter was brought him from that worthy, 
which contained in very few words the information that 
he was off for ®a foreign country,” closing with an 
intimation that he should write again soon, and disclose 
something furtheterelative to the affair. Thus ended 
for the present Mr. Woodgate’s meditations in reference 
to his responsibilities as the citizen. Alas! there were 
others of ‘weightier importance struggling within his 
tortured bosom. * 

We must trouble the obliging reader to facilitate our 
purpose, and help himself to the end of our narrative, 
by allowing his imagination to amuse itself by detailing 
the,events of a period of about eight years, which we 
are reluctantly compelled to omit. We can only state 
as essential to the denouement, that for several weeks 
after the detection of her guilt, Mrs. Woodgate was ' 
carefully attended by her husband in her waking hours, 
and unceasingly watched while sleeping, by himself or 
some member of his, family; but, although the wild 
paroxysms of her first madness perceptibly subsided, 
her reason had sustained so great a shock under the 
sudden conviction that all her guilt was betrayed by the 
detection of her league with Bishop, that she was left a 
hopeless maniac. Sometimes raving and screaming, 
she imagined herself beyond the grave, and suffering 
the agonies of the lost; and in these terrific seasons ot 
her malady, her groafis, her piteous lamentations, her 
spasmodic terrors causing thick perspiration to start 
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from every pore, and her heart-rending cries were almost 
unendurable by mortal ears, and hearts unaccustomed 
to the horrors of the insane. She had at length been 
removed to the private mad-house of Dr. Stace, of which 
she had been an inmate nearly eight years. Her malady 
had yielded considerably under his efficient and judicious 
treatment, and for two years she had been quite free 
from violent fits of madness, though the intellect had 
_ been aberrant still. She had been of course repeatedly 
visited by her husband, and had occasionally given indi- 
cations of returging reason; but the faint hope was as 
often dispelled within a few hours. afterward. One 
evening she had been angling in the stream that mean- 
‘dered through the grounds attached to the asylum, and 
had, by a slight accident, got her feet very wet; and in 
this state she remained by the water side for a conside- 
rable.time. A violént cold ensued, attended by much 
fever, which speedily determined to the brain; her illness 
was now very dangerous, and Mr. Woodgate was sent 
for ; he arrived upon the third day of the fever, and had 
stood but a short time by her pillow, when she opened 
her eyes and cast them upon a nurse sitting on the 
opposite side of the bed, and in a low and languid tone 
uttered the words, “ where am I?” 

Dr. Stace instantly seized Mr. Woodgate by the 
arm and drew him behind the curtain, saying in a 
whisper, “ for her life’s sake, sir, do not let her see you; 
her reason has returned !” 

“ Why am I not in my own room?” continued the 
invalid; “why am I not in my own house? Ah! I 
see; he turned me out last night; I must have fainted 
the instant that he detected me withsBishop; tell him 
to come to me; I will confess all, my mind will be hap- 
pier then. Alas! what a night of horrors have I under- 
gone!” Her lips continued to move for some'time, and 
occasionally a few words could be distinguished; they 
were of the language of prayer. At length she sunk 
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into a profound sleep. 

Scarcely able to restrain his feelings, or to brook the | 
necessity for concealment, Mr. Woodgate now advanced 
and gazed.long and wistfully upon that thin and pale, | 
but placid face. _ Traceg.there were still of that brilliant | 
beauty which had once enchante! every eye, but they 
were faint indeed. Nature had struggled with all the 
dreadful phantoms that for eight years had haunted the 
chambers of a maniac’s brain, but had at last become 
distorted in the unequal conflict, and now when restored 
té herself would have’ started at -hef own changed image 
in the mirror that she holds. Poor Margaret! her own 
mother, had she lived, would not now have recognized 
her daughter, in that sad, slumbering victim of idolatry. 

The patient awoke during the afternoon, apparently 
refreshed; Dr. Stace was present, and peremptorily, but 
kindly forbade her to ask any questions. He desired her 
to compose herself, and if she was better on the morrow 
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she should be at liberty to see whom she pleased, and to 
converse on any topic she chose. 

“ One word, sir; you seem to be in authority here ; is 
this a prison ?” ‘ 

“By no means, my dear madam; we should be sorry 
indeed to see Mrs. Woodgate in a prison.” 

“Then you do know me, sir, I perceive,” responded 
the patient. “Another question, sir; shall I see my 
husband, to-morrow ?” 

“ Undoubtedly, madam.” 

“Excuse me, sir, don’t move away, I’m very weak, 
and my voice will scarcely reach you at the door; 1 
desire to ask another question. Did my hus— did Mr. 
Woodgate attend me here last night 1” 

“ He will himself inform you, madam, to-morrow ; be 
composed, sleep now; good night.” And the physician, 
followed by Mr. Woodgate, who had stood without the 
docr, departed. 

On the following morning, Dr. Stace, accompanied 
by Mr. Woodgate, visited the chamber of the patient; 
the latter taking a position where ‘he could not be 
observed by her; she had been some time awake, and 
on seeing Dr. Stace immediately asked for her husband. 

“You shall see him, madam,” replied the doctor; 
“but he informs me that he has had very little sleep 
during the last two nights, and therefore you will find 
his appearance somewhat changed ; but you must not 
suffer that to annoy you, he will soon recruit. Come, 
sir ; madam, he is here.” 

Mr. Woodgate advanced to the bedside and took her 
hand. A slight flush tinted her cheek as she raised her 
eyes to his face, but she became immediately pale again, 
while her gaze lingered upon the discovery of the won- 
derful change which she supposed a few hours had 
wrought. 

“This is very kind,” she said, as Dr. Stace withdrew. 

“You are better this morning, Margaret, are) you 
not ?”’ inquired her husband in gentlest tones. 

“A little I think, but my poor head and heart—are 





| 
| we alone?” - 


“ Quite alone; the doctor has retired.” 

“Mr. Woodgate, you perhaps, know all; if Bishop 
has not told you I will. Oh, I have suffered.such a 
long, long night of agony—that awful night, the night 
before Jast; years, years of anguish and of horror crowded 
into a few short hours. .And I have deceived you‘all— 
deluded myself; you thought me a regenerated creature, 
seeking after eternal life; it was hypocrisy all; I have 
been actuated by the most selfish motives, to the perpe- 
tration of a most heartless crime. I have assumed the 
prerogative of heaven, and to gratify my own idolatrous 
passion, that strange, mysterious, soul-subduing love 
which had for years possessed my heart, I stretched 
out my hand and smote the life of a fellow being; that 
being, too, one of the sweetest, gentlest creatures I ever 
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know: and from whom I had eee received thing 
but an excess of kindess. Ah! do not suppress your 
tears; thank God, mine can flow flow. Yesterday, the 
darkness of despair yawned all around me; yesterday, 
there was no hope, and throughout the greater part of 
the night my prayers seemed to ascend into a heaven of 
brass, and fell back heavy, sad and unanswered upon 
my broken heart. The stern conviction weighed down 
my soul, that I was reprobate and condemned. Were 
it not so, why had I been permitted to consummate so 
foul a deed?’ “Why had not my hand been stayed, my 
purpose frustrated, my victim rescued, if it were not the 
design of heaven that I should fill up the measure of my 
iniquity? And under this dark, despairing influence I 
struggled through the midnight hour, and wrestled in 
unceasing prayer with heaven. Strange as it may seem, 
and guilty as I am to mortal eyes, there came at length 
a glimpse of hope, and with ong ray of heaven on my 
benighted soul I fell asleep. I dreamed, and in my 
vision I beheld your sainted Laura. She approached 
me as [ lay, here, even in this room, and her sweet 
presence filled the air with unimaginable joy, for words 
of peaceful impart dropped in tones of more than mortal 
music from her lips. She promised me a messenger 
who should confirm my hopes, that I, was alone *the 
victim of my guilt, and bade me trust ever in Him who 
is able to save the most vile.” 

“That messenger is here, Margaret,” said Mr. Wood- 
gate; “Tam he, You have indeed been the only victim 
of your guilt, and it were well if the hard lesson you 
have learned could be displayed to all. the world. It is 
to trust in God, he will do all things wisely. Had you 
trusted him your every hope would have been realized, 
and length of days replete with such happiness as earth 
can give, might have been yours with me. You lost it 
by snatching it unbidden; you grasped it and it faded 
in your very grasp; and it has been yours to feel, and 
most acutely too, that the way of the transgressor is 
hard. I will explain; here is a letter from Bishop 
written to me since his escape.” 

This was a letter despatched by the fugitive after his 
arrival in France, to which country he had fled. This 
letter was received by Mr. Woodgate about a month after 
the discovery of his wife’s guilt. He, however, avoided 
the disclosure that it was reccived eight years: before, 
and Mrs. Woodgate was permitted to remain at present 
under the delusion which had taken possession of her 
awakened mind. The letter explained every thing in 
relation to the missing money, and the forged checks; 
the writer then proceeded to the confession that he was 
in fact the only guilty person in the eye of the law, and 
under the expectation that Mrs. Woodgate might confess, 
and an inquiry be instituted upon her statements, he had 
thought the most"prudent course, was “to make a tour 
of the Continent.” He had since learned that Mrs. 
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recdgite was a maniac; and supposing that nothing 
in consequence was known, he had resolved to make 
such reparation as it was still in his power todos. These 
portions of the letter Mr. Woodgate of, course omitted ; 
‘but he enchained the attention of thewife by the perusal 
of the latter portion of the contents. He commienced 
with Bishop's acknowledgment that, after Mrs. Wood- 
gate left the chemist’s shop, he, before he followed her, 
stepped in, and stating .that he was a servant im the 
lady’s family, ordered to follow and observe her, in con- 
sequence of a suspicion that she contemplated suicide, 
inquired of the chemist if she had not purchased poison. 
The man replied, that her representations had been, that 
within a few days past, while playing with a lap dog, 
the animal had bitten her slightly in the forehead, and 
that since that time the dog had been killed in a perfectly 
rabid state. The wound she said had been cauterized 
and was bound up, a fact which accounted for a broud 
band across her brow. She then expressed an awful 


| horror of death by hydrophobia, and entreated to be 


furnished with a powerful poison, one that would be 
speedy in its effects, and not disfigure the- person after 
death; her purpose she declared, unhesitatingly, was to 
use it herself as soon as the disease should positively 
develope itself, if the virus was really in her blood. 
“ She tendered me,” said the chemist, “five guineas for 
the favor; I touk one and furnished her with a small 
vial containing less than a table spoonful of—colored 
water!” “And I,” added Mr. Woodgute, “afterward 
waited upon the chemist myself, and ascertained the 
truth of Bishop’s statement.” 

“ Water, nothing but water! Laura, dear Laura, 
thy promise is fulfilled, and my soul aspires to heaven. 
Pardon, pardon—yes, yes, I am forgiven.”* Amd she sunk ~ 


| exhausted with the fulness of her joy. Mr. Woodgate 


summoned Dr. Stace, who at once directed hini'to retire 
and to forego all further conversation, and even an in- 
terview with the invalid for two or three days at least, 
adding that in all probability another such a fit of 
excitement ‘would terminate her life. Under careful 
treatment she revived, and in the course of thé afternoon 
expressed a wish to have some one sent to het apartment 
who could read the bible to her; accordingly a young 
daughter of the doctor’s, who had been for years a par- 
ticular favorite of Mrs. Woodgate, accompanied her 
father to the invalid’s apartment ; but no sign of recog- 
nition was betrayed by herjeas the young lady was 
introduced by name— Eliza. a 
* Eliza,” said Mrs. Woodgate, “a pretty name; turn 
my dear to the fi chapier of the first epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians,” she said as the doctor retired. 


“ But first hand me that dressing-glass from the table, 
and set it on the bed before me; I would arrange my 
hair a little.” 

Eliza mechanically obeyed, but the instant that the 
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invalid encountered the reflected image of that pale, 
hollow, haggard face, she started, and with involuntary 
exertion, half arose in the bed; for some moments she 
seemed aghast arid breatliless ; at length turning to Eliza, 
she hurriedly asked, “ How long have I heen here?” , 

“Eight years ma’am,” responded the startled girl. 

, “And what house is this?” 

“Tt is Dr. Stace’s private mad-house, ma’am.” 

“Eight years a maniac!” and as the exclamation 
escaped her. lips, a deathly pallor overspread her coun- 
tenance, and she sank insensible to her pillow. Dr. 
Stace was againsummoned, but, as he anticipated, nature 
had been overtasked, and before midnight, after a short 
interval of restored reason, in which she was enabled to 
murmur am adieu, she expired in her husband’s arms, 
not without a lively hope of pardon, and a peaceful 
immortality. ‘ 





MY ALBUM. 
BY MARY WELLs. 


Frienps of my youth the lines you traced, 
By time are nearly all effaced, 

The drawings that your pencils made 

No longer shew or light or shade, 

And yet tho’ time-worn they may be, 

They still are treasures dear to me: 

As on these leaves I pensive gaze, 

My sad thoughts turn to former days, 

And lead me back to early youth, 

When life seemed love, and friendship truth. 
While fond remembrance brings to view 
The many friends whom then I knew: 
Some sleep beneath the foaming waves, 
Some on the green earth have their graves, 
Some to their trust have been untrue, 

And they were many who are few; 

Yet still these relics treasured here 

Fond faithful memory holds most dear, 

For as their writings dear I trace, 

My “mind s eye” sees each well known face. 





™ TO MARY. 
BX JOHN 8S. JENKINS. 


Mary! I love that ‘holy name; 
It minds me of departed days— 

Of boyish hopes—of Scotland’s shame— 
Her glory and hé#Poet's bays. 


Mary !—there is’that in the word 
Which moves my heart , tenderness, 
And wakens feelings which have stirr’d 
{t oft with joy and happiness.” 
Mary! if blessing may be aught 
To one so pure, and true, and fair, 
The bard will bless ,thee—in his thought 
Thou It live for aye, and in his. prayer! 
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THE FATAL WORD. 


BY EMILY A. MAY. 


“TaEre is nothing I so despise as duplicity. To my 
mind a woman who could be guilty of it is unworthy of 
being loved.” 

“You are too severe,” said Ellen in reply to the 
speaker, “and exact more from our sex than you 
demand of your own. Is this just ?” 

“I admit the truth of what you say, for, though I 
cannot trust a man who is guilty of falsehood, I loathe 
and abhor a woman habitually given to duplicity. We 
look for more purity in your sex than in our own, and 
that love only ought to be favored by you which regards 
you in this exalted light. No true man but chafes at 
the chains which bind him to the grosser things of earth, 
and has longings for something better and holier; and 
love in its purity—for all love is not pure—steps in here 
to lift us heavenward, by affording us companionship 
with a being of finer sympathies, and of more heavenly 
impulses than ourselves. With what loathing then does 
it fill me to find her deceitful ; for of all the virtues truth 
is, in my. eyes, the highest. Let a man or woman be 
incapable of. a falsehood, and she is incapable of con- 
tinued guilt.” 

Ellen was silent, for she had begun the conversation 
in jest, and she felt that the speaker uttered the truth. 
She continued silently at her work, and, in a few 
minutes, Robert left the parlor, and went out. Not 
until the front door had closed on him did she look up; 
and then her eyes met those of her cousin, the only 
other occupant of the room, who was sitting at the 
opposite side of the work table. The face of the latter 
was flushed, and her lips parted as if in partial terror. 
She clasped her hands and exclaimed, 

“Oh! if Robert knew it ;” and then burst into tears. 

Emily rose up, went around the table, and encirling 
her friend with her arm, said soothingly, 

“But he will never discoverit, dear Lucy; so don’t 
fret; It was only once you did it, and then it couldn’t 
be helped.” 

“But if he should find it out,” sobbed Lucy, “oh! 
how I wish I had never told him that untruth. Don’t 
you think,” she.continued, looking up earnestly through 
her tears, “that he has heard of it? He scarcely said 
‘good bye’ when he went out.” , 

«“ No—no”—quickly retorted Ellen, “calm yourself, 
dear Lucy, or, when he returns, he will see you have 
Been crying. No one could have told him. Besides, 
even if he knew, he might not be angry, at least not 
very angry, for you know he’spoke of habitual duplicity, 
and of that; my dear, no enemy, even if you had one, 
could charge you with being guilty.” * 

“ But I wish I had told him the truth at once; and I 
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will never deceive him again,” said Lucy, drying her 
tears. 

Lucy was betrothed to Robert Emerson, and in many 
respects was fully worthy of his love. But she had one 
fault—vanity. Fond of dress, fond of amusement, fond 
of admiration, and fond of display, she was often led into 
follies, for the gratification of her vanity, which, in her 
after moments, she bitterly repented. Robert was not 
ignorant of her failing, but he knew she had a good 
heart, and he trustedto time to cure her of her foible. 

_ Still he was not aware of the many minor errors which 
she committed for the gratification of her vanity, much 
less did he suspect that falsehood had been resorted to 
in order to conceal her conduct from his eye. But such 
had been the case. 

Robert hated alike coquetry and untruth. He had 
often said that he could never love a woman who would 
trifle intentionally with a suitor, for, apart from the 
selfish vanity such conduct displayed, there was always 
more or less duplicity in a flirt. Lucy, therefore, since 
her acquaintance with Robert, had studiously avoided 
the error that, otherwise, her love of admiration might 

‘have induced her to commit. But alas! how true is 
the remark that our errors dog our footsteps, and will 
not let us go even when we would forgetthem. During 
a sojourn at Saratoga the preceding year, Lucy, then 
just ushered into the great world, and comparatively 
thoughtless, had allowed the attentions of a young man, 
whose suit she would not have encouraged seriously for 
amoment. She had first listened to him to pass away 
an idle hour, and found herself compromised in a mea- 
sure before she thought of her indiscretion. She was 
glad, therefore, when a summons home took her unex- 
pectedly from the Springs, though she trembled lest her 
suitor should follow or write to her. The latter he had 
done, but the letter was left unanswered. When she 
became interested in Robert, she wholly forgot her 
former lover; but, a few weeks after she was betrothed, 
he suddenly appeared in the city. They met acciden- 
tally at an evening party, where he recognized her, and 
in such a way as induced Robert to ask if she had not 
been intimate with him. The dread of discovery, and of 
her lover’s displeasure if the truth was known, induced 
her to deny the acquaintance of Mr. Warren, saying 
that he was only a gentleman who had once paid her 
some civilities in a stage-coach, and that he presumed 
too much in claiming a friendship with her. The 
answer satisfied Robert, but it did not satisfy her own 


heart. “From that evening she had been tortured with. 


fears lest her falsehood should be discovered ; and often 
had she blushed scarlet, even in the solitude of her 
chamber, when she thought of her duplicity. 

With an anxious heart Lucy awaited the re-appearance 
of her lover. The hour passed away, then another, and 
still another, yet he came not. The poor girl was now 
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dreadfully alarmed, and not until midnight would she 
yield to Ellen’s entreaties to retire. Something dreadful 
she knew miust have happened, since Robert had never 
before thus disappointed her. Ellen strove to quiet her 
fears in vain. At length, just as they were retiring, 
came a hasty note from Robert, apologizing for his 
absence on the ground of “ unavoidable business. He 
would call, however, early in the morning.” There 
was something ominous in this; and Lucy spent*the 
night in tears. 

With morning carne Robert, and, when his card was 
sent up with a request for a private interview with 
Lucy, the alarmed girl could scarcely compose herself 
sufficiently togo down. Her first at her lover 
assured her that all was known, for, ad of greeting 
her as he was wont, a céld bow was his only salutation. 
Lucy sank trembling into a chair} and Robert, without 
seeming to notice her, walked with folded arms gloomily 
up and down the room. At length he paused sternly 
before her. 

“ Miss Thornton,” he began, and oh! how this formal 
mode of address cut Lucy’s heart, “ youseem not unas 
ware of the object of my visit, and indeed I see, in your 
face, the evidenee of that guilt which I had fondly hoped 
you had not committed. But to my tale. Know then 
that yesterday I received a note from a Mr. Warren, 
requesting to see me at his hotel last evening for half an 
hour. The name was strange to me, but on going to 
his room, I recognized a gentleman who once addressed 
you familiarly, and whose acquaintance you denied. 
To me he revealed all—how you graciously received 
his attentions, how you led him by various signs to 
believe his suit would prosper, and how at length you 
renounced him with selfish heartlessness. I might have 
disbelieved him, had he not placed in my hand these 
notes. ‘They were written to him at Saratoga, and 
though not explicit, shew how you trifled with him. 
Your turn pale—you recognize your handwriting. It 
is enough.” ' 

Hitherto Robert had spoken with breathless rapidity, 
evidently in high emotion. He now paused, for, at 
these last words, Lucy burst into tears. Regafding her 
sottowfully a minute, he took ‘his hat and turned to 
leave the room. The poor girl, forgetting every feeling 
of pride inher despair, caught him by the arm, and 
sobbed, 

«“T acknowledge all, but I had\some excuse, and have 
long ago seen my error. Since I have known you, havé 
I ever trifled with any one? Oh! think of this and 
forgive me.” 

« Lucy,” said he, disengaging her hold, “I could have 
forgotten your trifling with this young man, but can I 
forget your falsehood to me? It is not a month since 
this last act. Had yu, at that time, frankly told me 
all, I would have taken you to my breast, and forgiven 















.and more beautiful, she shed around her an influence 
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you freely ; but now it is too late. What guarantee , 
have I that you will not deceive me again? No—you 
have invited your own fate—from this moment I shall 
forget you.” And breaking from her, he left the room. 
The poor girl stood, like one stricken, in the very spot 
where he disengaged himself from her despairing grasp, 
until she heard the front door close, when she fell sense- 
less to the floor. 

The next day Lucy was in a high fever; and Ellen, 
who suspected the truth from the incoherent ravings 
of the invalid, and whose heart bled for her cousin, 
despatched an urgent note to Robert, begging to see 
him, if only for a moment, when she hoped to alter 
his determina The note was sent back from his 
boarding-house the information that he had left 
the city that morning, and it®was uncertain when he 
would return. 

What sufferings were endured by Lucy on that bed 
of sickness! She continually raved of her last interview 
with Robert, his frowning look and stern words seeming 
ever to be present to her imagination. Her friends at 
dength began to despair of her life, and when the physi- 
cian pronounced that the crisis had come, they watched 
tearfully at her bedside through the long night, dreading 
every minute to see the awful change begin. But, 
almost against hope, she fell toward morning into a 
gentle sleep, and when she awoke in her right mind 
they saw that the danger was past. Kneeling by her 
bedside they poured out their gratitude amid grateful 
sobs and tears. 

To Lucy, perhaps, death would have been as welcome 
as life; for what had she to live for, now that all her 
fond hopes of happiness were destroyed? Thus she 
thought, in the first - weeks of her convalescence. All 
expectation of her lover’s return was now given over, 
for imimediately on his quarrel with Lucy, he had 
departed for Washington, and accepted ‘the office of 
private secretary to his uncle, the then minister at St. 
Petersburg, a post which he had refused only a week 
before. In three days afterward he had sailed. But, 
though the blow fell with stunning effect on Lucy, she 
gradually recovered from it. We are not writing a 
fiction, but telling a story of real life. Lucy was sated 
from a broken heart and early grave, apparently by a 
miracle; but those who read more closelythe human 
soul will attribute her recovery to the sympathy of her 
friends, and the consolations of religion. For a great 
change had come over her. “She was no more the Lucy 
of other days. Meeker and kinder, and therefore better 


like that which the dews of heaven impart to the panting 
earth. To the poor she was the kindest of benefactresses, 
and to those in misfortune the sweetest of sympathisere, for 
she had felt sorrow herself. All loved her, as they would 





have loved an angel, sent down on earth to do good. 
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When, about eighteen months after the fatal interview 


| with her lover, Lucy heard of his marriage to an English 


lady of rank, whose father was the British envoy at St. 
Petersburg, the poor girl had to conquer the last linger- 
ing hope of a reconciliation, if indeed such a thought 
had lurked in her bosom. For two or three days she 
was much alone, and, if she felt her resolation failing, 
she sought and found consolation from on high. From 
the fiery furnace of trial she came out purified; and 
every one said how gentle and loving Lucy had grown. 
Her very voice had caught a different accent, and in its 
low, sweet music, the listener often fancied he heard a 
melody not of earth. 

Time has a tireless wing, and like the angel of the 
Apocalypse, flies forward ceaselessly. But how few 
remember that every wave of that wing sweeps a 
moment into eternity—or how many, not unmindful 
of it, care to have that moment carry with it a good 
report. Alas! by thus trifling with the moments we 
waste whole lives; and rare are those who mark each 
departing hour with a good deed. But Lucy had striven 
to do this, and thus occupied with beneficent acts, the 
years that passed by seemed scarcely to leave a footprint 
on her face; and, when ten summers had elapsed, her 
fair brow was almost as sunny as in her earlier youth. 

Ten years had passed when, one evening, as Lucy 
entered the church to which she was in the habit of 
resorting, she saw a gentleman before her, advancing 
up the aisle, whose figure appeared not unfamiliar to 
her. He took a seat directly behind her own. When 
the congregation was dismissed, and she had left her 
pew, the stranger addressed her, and she recognized his 
voice as that of her early lover. Her bosom thrilled at 
those deep tones, and she felt sick and faint. But other 
feelings soon came to her aid. She had often, of late 
years, calmly reviewed the events of that morning, and 
she could not but feel that, however wrong she had 
been, her lover had been harsh and quick. He might, 
at least, have given her an opportunity to shew her 
reformation. . These things recurred to her now, and 
for‘a moment pride whispered to her to make no reply, 
but her Christian principles forbade this on second 
thought, and she accepted:his proposed services, though 
with a fluttering heart. ‘At first their conversation was 
on the exercises of the evening, but when they had 
walked several squares, her companion said abruptly, 

“When we last parted, Miss Thornton, it was in 
anger, at least on my part. I hope you have forgotten 
that painful evening.” 

Lucy’s first feeling was that of indignation, then of 
humiliation, and finally tears gathered into her eyes. 
Controlling her emotion she answered coldly, 

“ Mr. Emerson might have spared all allusion to the 
past.”” 

“You misunderstand me, dear Miss Thornton,” he 
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said warmly, “it was not to pain you that I'recurred to 
the subject ; but to assuré you that I have long since 
felt that I was harsh and hasty; and to beg your for- 
giveness for my conduct. Could you but reed my heart 
you would see how T respect—nay!” he added in a 
lower tone, “ adore you.” 

“Oh! if this had only come in time,” thought Lucy ; 
and she felt her arm trembling in that of her companion. 
But again she made a strong effort to regain her com- 
posure on recollecting that he who addressed her was 
the husband of another. She withdrew. her arm. 

“These words are as unfit for me to hear as for you 
to utter,” she said proudly, “such language does not 
become one who has bound himself by solemn vows to 
another.” 

“And do you not know that I have no longer a 
wife?” said Mr. Emerson. » “ Ah! Lucy,” and his voice 
sunk to sadness, “how you misjudge me.” 

Lucy’s frame trembled in every joint, and she almost 
sank to the ground. Forced now to avail herself of the 
support of her companion’s arm, she suffered minutes to 
pass before she spoke, for the power of utterance had 
deserted her. Her trembling increased and became un- 
controllable. 

“Yes, dear Lucy,” said the lover of her youth, “I 
am a stricken man, come back to ask your pardon, and 
atone, if that is possible, for my hasty and harsh con- 
duct. In that hour of passion on my part, which 
witnessed our last meeting, I forgot all charity, and 
committed a greater sin than the one for which I 
refused to forgive you. And oh! how often since, 
has the remembrance of my injustice wrung my heart. 
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-God’s hand has been upon me—I am alone in the 


world. Lucy, dear Lucy, will you forgive me?” 

The earth seemed to swim beneath his listener, but 
every word sank deep into her heart. When he had 
finished, her emotions overpowered her. Her old love 
for the penitent Emerson had only been smothered, not 
extinguished, and now revived in full force ; the suffer- 
ing he had endured melted her heart; and she felt as 
if she could fall’on his bosom and forgive all. He saw 
that he might hope, and tenderly pressing her hand, 
supported her almost fainting to her home. 
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Long was their conference that evening, and ere they , 
parted they were once more affianced lovers. All had | 


been explained on the part of Mr. Emerson. He had 
not reached England, on his voyage out, before he re- 
pented of his hasty conduct; and, seizing the opportu- 
tunity of a few day’s delay off the British coast, he 
wrote to Lucy, asking her forgiveness. The letter 
miscarried; and he received no answer. His pride 
stung by this fancied siight, he rushed into a marriage 
with an English lady of rank and fortune. Two years 
before, she had died. Not long afterward he returned 
to the United States, and his first thoughts were of 
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Lucy. He heard that she was still unmarried, and the 
praises awarded her by all increased his old passion. 
But for many months he dared not approach her, for 
keenly sensible of the wrong he had done her, he feared 
that she would refuse to receive him again into favor. 
Still there were moments when hope whispered him to 
see her at least, and finally he had yielded to this uncon- 
trollable impulse and sought her presence. 

This is no idle tale, rehearsed for ‘the gratification of 
a leisure hour. Would that every thing we read was 
equally true. 
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THE MOUNTAIN BEAUTY. 


BY J. Ae MACKAY, 


Sweet maiden! scion of a gallant line, 

Whose deathless deeds in memory’s annals shine; 
Whose virtues are the theme of many a song; 
Where hilted clansmen still together throng, 
Bright is thy smile, and warm thy Highland heart; 
Thy graces spur the buckram aids of art; 

Yet youthful beauty, and the pride of birth, 
What are they all beside thy native worth? 

If fair thy features, fairer far thy mind ; 

Brilliant thy wit, thy every taste refined, 

Keen all thy sympathies, for sorrow’s sigh 

Bring pearly lustres to thy glistening eye; 

And when thou minglest in another's joy, 

Thy brimming bliss seems not to know alloy, 
Free are the thoughts that fire thy-noble soul,— 
Free as the winds that wil] not brook control ; 
That bathe their pinions in the mighty deep, 

Or round our rocks and mountains wildly sweep: 
Pure as the air upon our emerald hills, 

Or tbe bright gems that sparkle in our rills. 


Of all the pleasures mortal mani-can feel, 
Those are the sweetest he cannot reveal; 
Which baffle words, since words cannot impart 
The undefined emotions of the heart; 

Which every one, in turn, may partly know, 
But which to others none can ever show. 

Such pleasures have I owed, kind girl, to thee, 
When listening to thy mountain minstrelsy ; 
When, in the accents of our northern tongue, 
In which of old immortal Ossian sung, 

Thy songs enhancing fell upon my ear, 

And from its fountain drew the silent tear. ° 


Long may melodious tones, at thy command, 
The glories warble of our native laid: 

Long may thy songs in simple numbers teli 

Of dear old Scotia, aiid the heather-bell : 

And long may strangers in thy beauty read 

Of loveliness that blooms beyond the Tweed ; 
Of manners, elegant without conceit, 

And matchless charms that in our maidens meet, 
To me thy voice was an enchanting spell: 
Sweet subject of my verse, adieu! farewell! 

















“FLORENCE WHARTON. 
BY PERCIE HH. SELTON. 


Tax apartment was half darkened by the bowed 
window-shutters, so that the mellow afternoon sunlight 
stole softly and subdued into the room, and falling on 
the shaded carpet, slept by the side of a young girl who 
had fallen into a doze over a book on the sofa. She 
might Have seen eighteen summers, for her figure, 
though still light and graceful, had all the rounded and 
voluptuous outlines of perfect womanhood. As she 
slept there; nevér was a more beautiful picture. Her 
head reclined oneligr arm, bringing one snowy shoulder 
out into relief, and shewing the swelling of her bust, 
as it rosé and fell with her breathing. Over the arm 
her golden curls fell in masses, flickering in the slant 
sunbeams; while one tress, escaping from the rest, stole 
by her lips, down on her bosom, where it fluttered in 
every breath. A rich, warm blush suffused her cheek, 
perceptible even in the rosy light enveloping her whole 
‘face and neck. One little foot peeped out, beneath her 
rumpled dress, over the edge of the sofa. The whole 
was a picture that Titian would have loved to paint. 

A light step entered the apartment, and the sister of 
the sleeper stood by the sofa. She, too, was beautiful, 
though older, and with a more intellectual face. Dark 
curls, dark eyes, a brow rivalling ivory in whiteness, and 
an expression of sweetness almost angelic, constituted 
the attractions of the new comer. Arrested by the 
picture, she stood over the sleeper gazing admiringly 
on her. Suddenly the mouth of the latter parted in a 
smile, just giving a peep at the pearly teeth beneath the 
red and pouting lips; then she murmured softly as if in 
a dream, the crimson on her cheek deepening even in 
the ruby light. The words, though low, were distin- 
guishable by the elder sister, over whose face came a 
deathly paleness, followed by a look of unutterable 
agony. She seemed to hesitate a moment whether to 
leave the room or not: then tenderly bowing the shutter 
still further, to keep the sun from the face of her sister, 
she retired, softly closing the door. Just then the sleeper 
turned, half opened her eyes, and with a warmer blush 
nestled to the corner of the sofa, and passed again into 
her dreams. 

The elder sister, on leaving the room, hurried up 
stairs, but when she reached her own apartment she 
could only totter to her bed, on which throwing herself, 
she burst into an agony of tears, for a time giving utter- 
ance to nothing but sobs and groans. At length her 
grief found words. 

“Oh! it is too true—she loves him, loves him as I 
had suspected—and I must either rival my sister or give 
up the dearest treasure of my heart. Heavenly father,” 
and she raised her streaming eyes to heaven, “ guide me 
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in this extremity! Oh! teach me how to ddlaright, for 
I am sorely tempted,” and amid her broken sobs it was 
for awhile impossible to distinguish what she said. But 
again she resumed. 

‘Could this blow have been spared me! Oh! sainted 
mother, when you left your dearest child to my care, and 
bid me be as a second parent to her, little did you dream 
that Ijwould ever be called on to make this sacrifice. 
And vet what else can I do? It would break her heart 
to be disappointed in her love, for from childhood her 
every wish had been gratified; but I—I have been used 
to trials, and the disappointment that would send her to 
an early grave, will only crush more my already bruised 
heart. It must—it shall be done,” she continued looking 
up enthusiastically, the tears glistening through her heroic 
eyes—* J will make the last offering I have to my sister, 
and thou—oh ! dearest mother—wilt thou look down and 
bless thy child in the struggle she is about to undertake.” 

It was an hour before Florence Wharton rose from 
that bedside, but when she did, she was a different crea- 
ture from what she was when she first knelt there. One 
of those inoral whirlwinds which change our whole lives, 
by giving a different bent to every thought and feeling, 
had swept across her heart. 

Florence Wharton’s history had been that of too 
many a woman. Her whole life had been a lesson of 
self denial. She had early displayed traits of charactet 
above her years, so that when, at the age of twelve, her 
mother died, her younger sister, at that time a sickly 
child of scarcely six years, was committed by the dying 
parent to her care; and thenceforth the whole study of 
her life had been to fulfil this charge. By gratifying 
every wish of the little Anna, and nursing her day and 
night in sickness, she had learnt the necessity of giving 
way on every occasion to the child, whom she thus 
came at length to love with a self-sacrificing devotion, 
partaking as much of the feeling of the mother as of the 
sister. But Florence was amply repaid for all, when 
she beheld her charge, on her seventeenth birth-day, no 
longer a sickly chijd, but in the full vigor of health, and 
beautiful beyond comparison. As she gazed on her 
sister a natural pride rose in her bosom. “Is she not 
lovely ?” she asked unconsciously The remark was 
overheard by a gentleman who stood near, and who 
replied in a low and meaning voice, “ your sister, Miss 
Wharton, must be beautiful!” The implied complit 
ment called a blush to her cheek, for the praise of 
Charles Endicott had already become dear to Florence. 
They had known each other for years, having, as it 
were, grown up together, s¢arcely a week passing in 
which Charles was not four of five times at the house 
of the Whartons. Frank, moble-minded; engaging in 
manners, and full of that enthusiasm which is so 
charming in a young man, what wonder that there 
had grown up in the breast of Florence an affection 
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for him, which entered into her every view of life, and 


” colored all her estimates of his sex, long before she was 


aware of it! Oh! the first love of a woman, when it 
thus steals into the heart, is indeed that all controlling 
and unceasing passion of which the poets tell. And its 
approach 1s so silent that she usually knows not of its 
coming. When she dreams of the beloved object by 
night, and learns gradually to think of him in delightful 
reveries by day; when the question “what will he think 
of this?’ occurs to her at every thing she does; when 
her heart flutters at the sound of his step, and her check 
crimsons at a sudden meeting in the strect, and her eyes 
wander ever from her work toward him as she sits around 
the evening table, then she may know that this insidious 
feeling has taken possession of her heart, and that the 
destiny of her life, whether her love be returned or 
not, is interwoven with him. She may call it friend- 
ship, and go on in her dream, but the truth will at 
length break upon her. And thus had Florence loved. 
Not until an intimacy of years had made her every 
thought hinge on those of Charles, not until she had 
learned to grow sad at his absenee, and to be animated 
at his approach, did she awake to a consciousness that 
she loved him. And for awhile, in believing that her 
passion was returned, she was supremely happy. But 


then came a dreadful suspicion that she was not alone | 


in her affection, and that her sister also had insensibly 
learned to love the graceful and admired Charles. How 
doubts had torn her breast—how one while she hoped 
and then again feared, we will not pause to relate; for, 
the incident with which our tale opens had revealed to 
her the truth: the murmured words of her sister had 
betrayed that sister’s affection for Charles. 

Little did Florence know, when, in the first moments 
of enthusiastic duty, she determined to surrender her 
lover, what the sacrifice would cost her. But hers was 
a nature that never turned back from a holy resolution. 
It would have been no part of her plan to shew Charles 
the least favor: her object was to transfer his affections 
from herself to her sister; and in pursuance of this 
design she was studiously cold to her lover, while she 
sought every opportunity to contrast Anna favorably 
with herself. Ch was at first astonished at this 
change, and would have sought an explanation, but, 
as he had never declared himself, Florence studiously 
avoided the subject, and in such a way as finally to 
pique her lover. Few women could have seen the 
affections of her lover alienating from her day by day, 
and stilled the struggles of her heart, which continually 
whispered to her that @few words said by her would 
bring him back to her side. But she was silent; and 
even strove to smile at Anna’s happiness; for Charles, 
at length, justly offended at Florence's coldness, and 
noticing the daily contrasts between her and her sister, 
which were always in favor of the latter, gradually 
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transferred first his liking, and then his affection, to 
Anna, until he became her declared and accepted lover. 

This may seem strange to some. But they little 
know the heart of man. The two sexes are as differr 
ent in love as in the spheres they are destined to fill. 
The passion which, with woman, is the epoch of a life, is, 
with the other sex, only one of its incidents. She loves 
the individual, but man loves the sex. If disappointed, 
therefore, she never finds another to equal the first, but 
man soon transfers his affections to a second object for- 
getting his sorrow in her smiles. A woman stakes her 
all on a single cast of the die, and, if she loses, loses 
everything; but a man always keeps,something in re- 
serve and never hazards total ruin. In the silence of 
her home a woman finds little to divert her mind from 
her disappointment,—for her there is ‘ho engrossing 
avocation to absorb her from the recollection of the 
past; but man seeks and finds relief in business, ambi- 
tion, and a thousand other pursuits, stilling the anguish 
of his bosom amid the turmoil of the world, Charles 
did not differ from his sex. He was proud; and became 
piqued. Gradually he transferred his affections to Anna, 
and though, perhaps, he never loved her as deeply as he 
could have loved her sister, yet he knew this not; to 
others Anna seemed to him all in all. 

“You must be my bridesmaid, dear Florence,” said 
the blushing Anna, when she told her sister of her 
approaching marriage, “oh! how mice it will be for you 
to come and visit us. Charles likes you so; and then 
I will endeavor to repay you for all you have done for 
me.” 

Could Anna have seen the look of anguish that shot 
across her sister’s face at these words, she might have 
suspected the truth. But Anna had chosen the hour of 
twilight to reveal her blushing tale. Florence strained 
her to her bosom, kissed her, and then burst into tears. 
She had striven to control her feelings, but the effort 
had been in vain. Anna now was startled. But, after 
a moment’s thought, she concladed that her sister’s 
tears were the natural result of her grief at the contem- 
plated separation. She wound her arm tenderly around 
her elder sister, and pressing her soft cheek to that of 
Florence, said soothingly, while her own tears gathered 
sympathizingly into her eyes. 

“Dear Florence we will not be much separated, and 
will see each other almost as often as if we lived in the 
same hotise: and then you know I will always love you 
just as I do now, dear Florence,’’ and the girlish bride 
smothered her sister with her well meant kisses and 
other endearments. But Florence only wept the more. 
To the poor sufferer indeed it seemed as if her heart 
would never gain relief, and she found every effort 
to check her tears in vain. Anna now began to be 
alarmed. 

“ What is the matter, dear Florence? I never knew 
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you to weep thus before. Surely you don’t think I am 
deceiving you, and that I will forget you; for oh! never, 
never can that happen. Indeed, Florence, you are un- 
just,” and Anna burst into tears. 

' Poor Florence! Was she not even to be allowed 
to entertain her grief in silence, but must’ her duty to 
her sister ever intervene between her and her feelings ? 
Hitherto her tears had been hysterically uncontrollable, 
but when she saw that Anna was pained, she regained 
im part her composure, and proceeded to soothe her 
sister in turn. And soon they wept on each other’s 
bosom. It was a sight at which angels might have 
paused. During the evening Florence managed to 
control her aindtion, but for hours that night she wept 
on her pillow. Alas! for her—she had thought that 
her passion was conquered, but this day’s revelation 
had disclosed how she had deceived herself, 

Never after that eve:ing did Florence display any 
outward emotion; but often, for long hours after mid- 
night, she lay alone weeping; and gradually there stole 
around her mouth that expression of anguish which is 
so eloquent of hidden grief. And yet it escaped the 
eyes of her family. It might have been thought that 
Anna would have detected her sister’s sorrow, but 
though she dearly loved Florence, she was a stranger 
to that minute observation which a woman of older 
years would have possessed. Had their situations. been 
reversed, Florence would have noticed her sister’s grief 
instantly, nor would a week have passed before she 
would have known all. 

Charles and Anna were married. The day that saw 
them one, was to Florence fraught with the keenest 
suffering. Yet she composed herself to assist in deck- 
ing her sister, to wait at the altar when the vow was 
pronounced that deprived her of Charles forever, and 
she even wished them happiness with an unfaltering 
tongue afd smiling face. Throughout the festivities 
that followed she bore herself with a martyr’s fortitude. 
Little did the crowds who admired her classic beauty 
and the serene repose of her face, imagine that, like 
Prometheus, a vulture was tearing at her heart. 

It was not until the wedding festivities were over that 
the reaction cume. But when Florence sat down in her 
chamber, with the excitement of company no longer 
sustaining her, a terrible prostration ensued. Then, the 
agonies of heart which she had hitherto partially stifled, 
re-asserted their power. The mental struggle quickly 
undermined her health ; her constitution gave way ; and 
a cold, which, in ordinary circumstances, would have 
been a trifle, produced a consumption. Six months 
had not passed since her sister’s marriage when it was 


known to all Florence Wharton’s friends that her days 


were numbered. 
She heard her danger meekly. No complaint broke 
from her lips. What now to her was life? Could she 
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live and behold him she loved cherishing apother wife 
on his bosom, even though that wife was her sister? 
She had once deemed this possible, but she now dis- 
covered her mistake. Death was her only relief, for, 
even if she could have obtained Charles, would it not 
have been at the sacrifice of her sister’s happiness, nay, 
of her life; for if Florence could not tear the image of 
one loved from her heart, much less could Anna.. She 
was reconciled, therefore, to her fate; for thereby had 
she not purchased her sister’s felicity, and fulfilled her 
dying mother’s injunction ? 

And now came the struggle whether she should reveal 
her love or die with her secret untold. She felt it would 
be sweet to tell Charles how long and fervently she had 
loved him, to beg his blessing, and with her head sup- 
ported on his bosom to fall into the sleep of death. 
But the selfish thought did not long continue. With 
that same self-sacrificing spirit which she had hitherto 
evinced, she resolved to leave her secret untold, lest its 
knowledge might embitter her sister's future life. 

It was one of those warm, pleasant days of early 
spring, when the wind of June breathes across woods as 
yet ungarnished with verdure. So balmy indeed was the 
air that the window of the invalid’s chamber was up, 
and she sat in a chair not far from the open easement. 
For two or three days her health had been improving, 
so that Anna began to entertain faint hopes of her sis- 
ter’s reeovery. And now, as the delicious air fanned 
the invalid’s brow, a sweet smile played around her 
mouth, and she took her sister’s hand in her own. 

“This day a year ago—do you remember it, dear 
Anna?” 

“ Yes, love ;.it was the day Charles first told me he loved 
me,” said the young wife, her eyes shining with sudden 
joy at the remembrance. “But why do you ask me?” 

“ Why?” said Florence, vaguely smiling, “why ? 
Because, dear sister, it reminds me of miany things, but 
mostly that it was the last request of our dear mother 
that I should fill her place to you, and watch over your 
happiness as if it had been mine cwn,” 

“And you have dene so, dear Florence. Oh! you 
have been to me a sister and mother both,” said Anna, 
bursting into tears. 

“T believe I have. God will forgive me, I hope, if I 
overrate what I have done.” There was a pause, during 
which Anna continued sobbing. At length Florence 
spoke, but the voice was so changed that her sister 
looked. suddenly up, “I go,” she said, “to render an 
account of my trust. _ I feel that I am sinking. Anna, 
dearest Anna, kiss me—rem@mber me—to Charles” — 
and as her sister shrieking, clasped her, she smiled again 
more sweetly than before, and murmuring strange words, 
of which they could make out none except “heaven,” 
and the names of her sister and of Charles, she gradually 
sank away and died. 
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It was many months after this when Charles was 
sitting in the same room where his wife was performing 
the melancholy duty of arranging the little mementos in 
Florence’s private drawer. Among many more durable 
gifts were found two withered rose-buds. The young 
wife looked at them with evident surprise, and tears 
gathered into her eyes. Then taking them up she said, 

“TI never before knew poor Florence loved. Who 
could it be? Alas! toward the last I had suspicions 
that some deep grief preyed on her mind, but I never 
had the heart to ask her. These treasured gifts make 
me think it was a fatal attachment.” 

The husband looked at the withered buds, and recog- 
nized them as gifts which, in his days of early hope, he 
had presented to Florence. The truth flashed across 
his mind. He was deeply affected, and for an instant 
made no answer: then taking his wife’s hand and gently 
closing the drawer, he said, 

“This is too much for us. Let us keep these me- 
mentos sacred to the sainted dead by never again dis- 
turbing them. Dear Florence, what an angel she was! 
But she is home in heaven.” 

The drawer has never since been unlocked, nor has 
Anna discovered her sister’s secret. Whatever are her 
husband’s feelings he keeps them sacredly concealed. So 
let it ever be with what belongs tothe dead. ~~ 








A TWILIGHT SCENE. 
BY W. J. COLGAN, 


Tue peace of the twilight when day is at rest: 

The silence of birds in each moss-woven nest: 

The deer on their haunches—their large eyes calm gaze 
On the stream—on the lawn—on the wood’s deepest maze. 
The browsing of cattle on sunlighted steep, 

Or drinking where courses run bright, yet not deep; 

The ger—the sheepfold—with creatures so still, 

The wind has scarce breath on the loftiest hill. 





The traveller is dreaming of scenes he has passed, 
While the languor of journey steals over him fast! 
Remembrance is blending with hues of the sky, 
Each tint seems a path of the lands he went by. 
The hour of evening recalls to his mind 

His home, at the sunset he hastens to find: 

And Nature smiles down on the wanderer's breast! 
The eyes sad at parting, at meeting how blest. 


Oh, Peace when we seek thee in world-sickened mood, 
In the night of the soul, in the passions so rude: 

Oh, Peace when we pray in the desolate hour 

For thy still robe of beauty, thy hallowing power— 
There comes o’er the senses the thought of the days 
When the heart was attuned to the spirit of praise, 
When the sunlight went down on the peace of the good, 
And the soul made its joy in its own solitude! 
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THE FRUIT SELLER. ' 
BE EMMA HARTLEY. ; 


Tarovexour all the east no prince was so famed 
for riches, splendor and extent of dominion as the Rajah 
Soulah. His harem was the most extensive beyond the 
Euphrates, and was evef: said to surpass that of the 
Caliph. His armies were numerous as the shells on 
the Indian shore. His palaces overlooked all the chief 
towns, and whitened the sides of every mountain in his 
realm. But he was not happy. He had attained all 
this splendor by the murder of his brother, and the 
memory of that act haunted him like evil genii. It 
made him unquiet, ferocious and tyrannical. In the 
gratification of his evil passions he sought to forget the 
past. 

The Rajah was one day passing in state on the out- 
skirts of his capital when he beheld-a fruit seller of 
extraordinary beauty. She was in the first flush of 
youth, slender and graceful as the antelope. She stood 
in the shade of the rude roof of her stall, with her arms 
joined behind her, and her eyes, which were softer than 
morning light, bent meekly on the ground. The Rajah 
was fired with her loveliness, and passion took instant 
possession of him. He had proceeded but a little way 
when he ordered his attendants to retrace their steps, in 
order that he might gratify himself with another sight 
of her beauty. And that sight fixed the fate of Zoa. 

Ignorant of her impending peril she returned to her 
home at night, nor had she been long there when a 
young soldier entered, whom she sprang to meet with 
an exclamation of delight, which betrayed that her love 
for him was more than sisterly. 

“ You have been long away,” she murmured on his 
breast, lifting her dark eyes to his face, 

“Yes, Zoa, my life, three whole moons; but the army 
is now returned, and we are to be stationed around the 
capital. And now when shall we be wed ?” 

The girl hid her blushing face, and it was some 
minutes before the soldier could win an answer. At 
length she promised to be his the ensuing day but one. 
Her lover was eager for this early day because he was 
unwilling that her modest beauty should be exposed to 
the gaze of the market-place, and he had won some 
little wealth, and fame, the guarantee of more, in the 
late expedition. 

The lover went home happy that night and dreamed 
of Zoa. He fancied they were married, and living in a 
beautiful home in the hills, where the murmur of green 
trees, the tinkling of fountains, and the song of the 
bulbul were heard day and night. He awoke to hear 
that, at the dead of night, armed men had entered the 
home of Zoa and borne her shrieking off. No one had 
dared to follow, for her destination was too well feared. 
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What language, though it be eloquent as that of the 
poet Hafiz, can picture the agony of the young soldier? 
He was plunged at once from the pinnacle of hope to 
the abyss of despair. He had but one thing to cheer 
him, The Rajah had left the capital for three days. 
For three days then Zoa was safe. He grew silent, 
reserved and thoughtful. 

On the second day of the Rajah’s absence a violent 
tumult arose among the people. The tyranny of the 
prince in the late outrage was the ostensible cause of the 
rising, The proceedings were characterized with far 
more foresight than usually attends a popular outbreak, 
and the attacks on various quarters of the town were 
conducted with a rapidity and concert that betrayed the 
presence of a master spirit. But whoever he might be 
he was not recognized in the fray. The officers left 
in command of the capital during the Rajah’s absence 
became alarmed at symptoms of disaffection in the sol- 
diery at this crisis. One or two of the menaced points 
had already, fallen solely through the cowardice or 
treachery of the troops. Suddenly a large body of the 
soldiery openly deserted the government. A last stand 
was to be made at the palace, and thither gathering 
together what of the army remained faithful, the Vizier 
prepared to make a desperate resistance. 

Meantime, however, intelligence had been secretly 
despatched to the Rajah of the insurrection, and he 
made haste to return to his capital at the head of a 
mighty force. It was evening when he approached the 
town, just as the insurgents were preparing to attack 
the palace. Suddenly they found themselves hemmed 
in between two forces, and the boldest grew disheart- 
ened. At this instant a leader, magnificently attired, 
appeared, as if by magic, at the head of the troops, and 
proclaimed himself the son of the murdered brother of 
the Rajah, long supposed to have been dead; and, at his 
side, was his father’s aged and venerated minister, whom 
it was known had escaped, and hitherto defied detection 
in his retreat. The crowd and army hailed the popular 
Vizier, and received with acclamations the prince he 
presented to them. 

«Let us march on the usurper,” said the young prince, 
drawing his scimetar, “before he joins his minions in the 
‘palace. He is already at the gates. We fight against 
a tyrant and a murderer.” 

The bold words and martial air of their new leader, 
as much as the memory of his father’s paternal reign, 
infused a sudden heroism into his hearers, and the cry 
arose from all to march on the usurper. The prince at 
once led them to the attack. The battle was fought on 
the plain outside the city, before the sun set, and though 
the Rajah’s force outnumbered his nephew’s two to’one, 
the cause of the latter prevailed. The defeated prince 
was found slaughtered on the field. 

From the scene of battle the victors hurried to the 
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palace. The news of the defeat had gone before, and 
doubt and despair prevailed in the councils of the late 
Rajah’s officers. Amid the confusion the conquerors 
appeared, and the fortress was soon in their hands. 
But while the combat was yet raging from gallery to 
gallery, the young prince found his way to the recesses 
of the harem, cutting down the eunuchs who cpposed 
his passage. At length he discovered the object of his 
search, reclining tearfully in one of the remotest apart- 
ments. She looked up in alarm. 

“ Zoa, my life,” he exclaimed, “I have rescued you 
and come to claim you for my bride.” 

She started back at his rich armor, shaded her eyes 
with her hand as if doubting her vision, and then sprang 
into his arms. 

“ AmI[ina dream?” she murmured. “ Life of my life, 
what change has come over you ?” 

At this instant the victorious troops were heard 
shouting for their new monarch, and directly a portion 
burst into the room and hailed the young prince as their 
ruler. Zoa was now more bewildered than before, and 
clung to her lover for protection, until the officers ap- 
proached to prostrate themselves, when she started from 
his side in affright. 

“ Nay—by Allah !—think you I will love you less as 
prince than as the poor soldier, Zoat No, bird of my 
heart,” he said, drawing her to his side, while the air 
rung with shouts, “instead of being the victim of a 
tyrant thou shalt be the honored wife of a father to his 
people. The contemplated outrage on you cost the 
despot his throne: so may the crimes of all men sting 
them to death.” 

The shout of applause that followed these words 
reached the groups still outside the palace, and taken 
up by them pervaded the capital. 

The prince had been ignorant of his own rank until 
his father’s vizier, who had never lost sight of him, had 
revealed it, on finding that the young soldier had excited 
the revolt which promised to overturn the throne of the 
tyrant. Then, coming from his retreat, he made the 
son assume the father’s arms at the crisis of the revolt. 

Long and happy was the reign of the new Rajah and 
his bride; and the poets still sing of his days as of a 
second golden age. 


THE DEW DROP. 


A pDEw drop glittered on a stem 
Gay in the sun’s embrace, 

But when the rude wind swept along 
It perished from its place. 


Love smiles amid the sunny hours 
When skies with joy are deckt, 
But droops at rude and angry winds, 





And dies at cold neglect, A. W. 
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THE ALGONQUIN’S TRIUMPH.* 


BY J. H. DANA. 


Tuere were high rejoicings in the Indian camp, for 
Sageowa, the most renowned of the Algonquin braves, 
had been that morning captured, and now lay, a pri- 
soner, in the village. At the chief lodge were gathered 
the principal men of the tribe to determine on his fate. 
Their discussion was protracted to midnight, when it 
was resolved that he should, on the ensuing dav, suffer 
at the stake. 

Not ignorant of his peril, but sustained by the high 
courage of his race, the prisoner, bound hand and foot, 
slept, or affected to sleep, in his guarded lodge. He 
knew his probable doom, and, after a few natural regrets 
that he had not lived long enough to make himself more 
famed, his thoughts turned to other subjects. The vision 
of his aged father rose before him, but he knew that the 
old man’s agony, when he should hear of his son’s death, 
would be tempered by the knowledge that he died as 
became him. Then he thought of another—one still in 
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the bloom of youth, lovely and graceful as the fawn, her 
voice more mucical than the summer brooks, and the | 
music of her step like the wind whispering among light | 
leaves. She was in this very camp, being none other | 
than the daughter of the chief. In happier days, when | 
the two tribes were in amity, she and Sageowa had loved. | 
For many months they had not met, and it was when | 
hovering around her village in the endeavor to seek an | 
interview with her, that the young brave had been cap- | 
tured. Hours had since passed, but neither by her | 
appearance nor by any sign, had the girl intimated to 
her lover her knowledge of his presence. His faith in 
her, at first unbounded, began gradually to give way. 
The idea of approaching torture was far more endurable | 
than that of her desertion; and, as the night wore on | 
without bringing any tuken from her, the despondency 
of the lover increased, until finally he cursed the hour 
in which, to see a faithless mistress, he had incurred his 
present peril. 

“They shall at least behold how an Algonquin can | 
die,” he said proudly, “ and her new lover, for no doubt | 
she has forgotten me, and for one of her tribe, shall not | 
rejoice over my weakness at the stake.” | 

He glanced his eye around the hut ere he sought | 
repose. All was dark within, but through the open | 


_door of the lodge sat the immoveable figures of his two | 


guards, perceptible in bold relief against the gray morn- | 
ing sky. They had long thought him asleep, from the | 
perfect stillness in which he lay, and it might be that | 
one or both were themselves dozing upright at their | 
posts. The idea of escape flashed across Sageowa’s | 





*The incident on which this tale is founded may be 
found in Col. Stone’s life of Red Jacket. 
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mind, but he had no means to cut his bonds, and they 
resisted every effort to break them. He gave up the 
idea, therefore, as suddenly as he had formed it, and 
closed his eyes. But, as he did this, he fancied he 
heard a low whisper behind him. He looked but could 
see nothing. He listened, and this time was sure his 
name was pronounced in a low tone. At the same in- 
stant he felt a knife at his bonds, and they fell from him. 

“Hist !—it is I, Nesheowna,—creep stealthily back- 


‘ward—and follow me.” 


The lover’s heart leapt high at the words, for he 
recognized the voice of his mistress. His next feeling 
was one of anguish at his injustice to her. But his 
stoical training prevented him from disclosing his emo- 
tions by any outward sign, and, without a word, there- 
fore, he silently obeyed Nesheowna. So cautiously was 
he compelled to move that full three minutes elapsed 
before he emerged from the lodge, through the gap by 
which his mistress had entered. A bank, several feet 
high, lay immediately before them, forming a sort of 
wall on one side of the village. Stealthily creeping 
along in the shadows of the lodges, they finally crossed 
this elevation, and for the first time rising to his feet 
Sageowa looked around. 

The gray morning was already breaking, though the 
stars had not yet wholly left the sky. A profound still- 
ness reigned around, save when a solitary bird weuld 
lift its note on the silence, or a leaf stir in the almost 
breathless air. The door of the lodge from which he 
had escaped was about twenty yards distant, and the 
Statue-like repose of the guards assured him that his 
flight was as yet undetected. In many of the lodges 
around, however, the people were beginning to stir, and 
one or two villagers, in the opposite quarter of the camp, 
had already left their wigwams. , 

“ Haste,” said Nesheowna, laying her hand on his 
arm, “they will soon discover your escape and be on 
our trail. Why waste the precious moments?” 

“True,” said the lover, as if rousing from a reverie, 


| “but it may be we shall never meet again, and I would 


fain linger a moment longer at your side.” 

“ Where you go, I will go. Your tribe shall be my 
tribe. Oh! then let us fly.” 

He looked an instant incredulously in her face, then 
caught her to his bosom in a hasty embrace, and signing 
to her, without a word, to guide the way, followed her 
as she struck into the forest. But though he displayed 
so little outward feeling at her noble devotion, his heart 
beat wildly as he gazed on her light form tripping before 
him, and he thought with what exultation he should lead 
her to his lodge when they reached his village. 

They had advanced but a little space into the forest 
when a loud shout, in the direction of the village, reached 
their ears, and immediately the hum of angry voices fol- 
lowed, announcing that their flight had been discovered 
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and the camp alarmed. Nesheowna turned to her lover 
with a look of inexpressible agony on her face, and 
clasped her hands. But not such his demeanor. His. 
eye kindled, he drew his proud form up, and was on 
the point of sending back a shout of defiance, when the 
beseeching look of the girl deterred him, and bending 
his head again to avoid the branches, he dashed forward 
with redoubled velocity in flight, preceded by his compa- 
nion, Over stream and marsh, through tangled brakes 
and open glade, they held their rapid way, the girl 
threading the forest paths as if she held a clue in her 
hands, and striking her course, as truly as if directed 
by a compsss, toward the country of the Algenquins. 

But however swiftly the fugitives advanced, their pur- 
suers followed as rapidly, like sleuth-hounds on their 
path. At first, indeed, the enemy did not appear to gain 
ground, although his shouts could be heard ringing on 
every side through the distant forest. | But gradually the 
uproar concentrated around one spot, as if the trail had 
now been discovered, and immediately a savage yell, as 
from a hundred throats, came shrilly through the leafy 
arcades, At this fearful sound the girl paused. 

“Farewell,” she said, “I feel my strength is failing, 
and see that you linger for me. Fly, fly, while yet you 
can, and leave Nesheowna to her fate.” 

The young brave looked reproachfully in her face, 
folded his arms on his breast, and stood still, 

“Oh! fly,” she said, clasping her hands, “the chief, 
my father, will save my life, and we may meet in hap. 
pier times.” 

“Sageowa,” was the calm reply, “never deserted 
even his dog. If Nesheowna stops, he stops.” 

- Seeing him resolute, the girl sprang forward again in 
flight, and for awhile her excited spirit gave her almost 
the velocity of the deer. Her lover was continually 
at her side, where the way was difficult, assisting and 
sometimes carrying her; but all their efforts proved 
insufficient. The shouts of the pursuers drew nigher 
and nigher, increasing in frequency and violence as the 
capture of the prey approached to certainty. At length 
the foremost of the enemy were visible far off through 
the forest, while the overtasked energies of the girl 
began again to flag. She fell and could not rise. 

« Leave me to my fate,” again she besought her lover. 

He made no answer, but lifting her light form in his 
arms, looked around. A rugged and broken ascent lay 
immediately before him, leading, as he remembered, to 
a lofty precipice, beetling over a dark and inaccessible 
dell. His resolution was taken. Following the single, 
narrow path which led to the acclivity, he struggled up 
the hill, with infinite pains, until he stood on the flat 
rock at the top. Had he been armed he might have 
defended the pass against hundreds, but he bore no 
weapons, so, sitting his mistress down, he stood over 
her, awaiting the appearance of the pursuers. Their 
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dusky forms soon were seen through the forest; they 
recognized the fugitives with a loud shout; and headed 
by a chief rushed to the ascent. A dozen arrows were 
immediately fitted to the string and aimed at the Algon- 
quin. Nesheowna waved her hand to those below. 

“Father,” she cried, “spare him, or we die together. 
The cliff is high, a single step carries me to its edge.” 

The arrows were pointed downward, and all eyes 
turned on the old chief in front. A quiver might be 
seen an instant on his face, as if he endeavored to con- 
ceal emotions he could not suppress, and then came his 
voice, clear and full, in the deep silence. 

“Shoot, but spare the girl. Our wives cry for the 
cowardly Algonquin’s scalp.” 

The arrows were again drawn to the head with a yell 
of anticipated triumph. But the young brave saw that, 
though he could not escape, he might yet baffle his foes. 
No mortal foot had ever penetrated into the dell below. 
Seizing his mistress in his arms, he sprang back a step 
to the edge of the cliff, and looking down on his appalled 
pursuers, shouted in proud defiance. The next instant, 
just as he saw the old chief draw his own arrow head to 
the bow, he vanished, with his burden, from the height. 

Down that gloomy dwell, where the sun penetrates 
only at noon, may be seen a spot near the foot of the 
cliff, coven luxuriantly with wild flowers, Tradition 
points it qut as the grave of THE LovERs. 


APRIL. 


BY MRS. B. H. THOMAS. 


Apri has come. And in the silent wood 

The light rain patters, as if fairy feet 

Upon the crisp leaves gambolled. There's a scent 
Of blowing flowers on the soft south air 
Coming in fitful puffs, then dying out ; 

And on the ear a sound of many streams; 

And on the eye a sight of azure skies 

Mottled with vapors; while along the rills 

The grass springs green and balmy, and the earth 
Is fragrant with a thousand springing seeds. 
Oh! April hath a sweetness; when the wind 
Comes singing o’er the hills, and shaking down 
From tree and blade the dew-drops, lifting up 
The modest violet, and along the wood 
Ringing its clear, sharp music, like the voice 
Of children loosed from school ; when the birds 
At morning carol as they watch for May ; 

And when to hill tops creeping, day by day, 
The fine eye sees the grass. There is a spell 
In watching Nature at her hidden work, 
Which, to mysterious minstrelsy the while 





She carries on, the quick ear rapturing. 
And ever could I listen to her tone, 
Hearing in it the audible voice of God. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


THE usual number of costumes appears in our fashion 
plate this month. We may as well here mention that our 
style of arranging the figures has proved so popular that 
our cotemporaries begin to imitate us in this respect: 

Fig. 1.—Is an Opera Dress of mauve colored Pekin 
silk, the bottom of the jupe prettily trimmed with small 
rouleaus, twisted with very small silk cord ; these rouleaus 
reach considerably above the knee. A splendid crispin of 
white cachemire, lined and trimmed with cherry colored 
moire; collar of the same, the front of the crispin and 
arm-holes ornamented with bows of cherry colored ribbon. 

Fie. 2—Is an Evenine Dress of pink moire; waist 
pointed; corsage and sleeves plain; the sleeves have a 
fall of rich lace; a cape of Brussels lace falls from the 
shoulders, ornamented in the centre with three splendid 
broaches, the lower one much smaller than the two upper 
ones, 

Fic. 3.—Is an Evenine Dress of rich verdant green 
velvet, the jupe very full and long, and opening on the 
left side, and showing a puffing of white satin, attached 
across at equal distances with bands and tassels, of gold 
and crimson cord; Grecian body, the top part bordered 
with a narrow fancy gold and crinison trimming; the 
waist a perfect point; the sleeves very short, and fluted, 
the top of the fluting similarly ornamented ; a double cord 
and tassels finishes the edge of the sleeves. Toque of 
green velvet, thé front part being ornamenttd with a 
narrow trimming, like that on the top of tlie corsage, and 
looped over on each side with the sanie; a splendid plume 
of short white ostrich feathers, twisted gracefully toward 
the back is placed on the left side of the toque. 

Fics, 4 and 5 are Evenine Dresses in late styles. 
These figures are valuable for the coiffure. 

Fic. 6.—Is a WaLxkine Dress of green silk; sleeves 
tight nearly to the elbow, and ornamented with two 
wreath-like bands, and a knot; the corsage descending 
from the shoulders shews the chemisette; bonnet ofna- 
mented with a Russian plume. 

Among these figures are costumes suitable for every 
variety of temperature of this changing month. The three 
half figures above, and the centre figure below are in styles 
fitted for the spring peculiarly, while the other figures pre- 
sent costumes somewhat more akin to those of the depart- 
ing winter. 

We give several of the most elegant costumes for the 
month, beside those in our plate. They are unusually rich 
and various, 

Eventnc Dresses.—One of the most choicé is of rich 
blue Ottoman velvet made perfectly plain; the corsage 
very low, and shewing the chemisette of fine muslin edged 
with lace; over this dréss-is worn an elegant mantle of 
pale pink satin, lined with white gros de Naples, and trini- 
med with a narrow row of swan’s down; a véry béconiing 
kind of round éape falls ovér the shoulders; the hanging 
sleeves rather large, and trimmed round with, the same 
fur. Coiffure composed of a beautiful white and gold 
narrow scarf, edged at the ends with a deep fringe, and 
falling in a kind of a lappet from each ear. The head 
piece of lilac velvet or satin. A very pretty Bat Dress 
has made its appearance, of white areophane, the skirt 
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made perfectly simple, with the exception of being orna- 
mented in the front with a splendid guirlande of shaded 
roses intermixed with orange blossoms; this wreath forms 
two festoons in the front of the jupe. reaching nearly to 
the waist on the right side, tapering small toward the 
ends; plain pointed corsage, the top of the bust trimmed 
with folds of areophane, and decorated in the centre with 
a bouquet of flowers; very short chemisette sleeves, trim- 
med round the lower part with wreathes of very small 
roses. The hair arranged in rather long ringlets, and 
interspersed with bouquets of beautiful roses and orange 
blossoms. Garlands of flowers, running up each side of 
the dress, in fairy like waves, or in detached bouquets 
round the bottom, are much in vogue. The flowers most 
used are the mulberry flowers and May roses. Another 
elegant Evenine Dress is pearl grey satin, the skirt made 
immensely full, and @ traine; on each side of the front of 
the jupe is a trimming of white blonde, put on perfectly 
plain, and reaching from the point of the waist to the edge 


of the skirt, and decorated at equal distances with chour ~ 


of pink satin. The corsage low, and waist a perfect point ; 
Berthe of deep white blonde, the centre of the bust attached 
with pink roseattes ; short sleeves, trimmed around the edge 
with a fulling of the same kind of blonde; also adorned 
with pink roseattes. Coiffure of pale green figured velvet, 
edged and bound with white satin; the back of this head 
dress being decorated with a neud and tassels of pearl. 

We have still another Eventnc Dress, made of white 
tarlatan muslin a@ triple jupe, and worn over a pri - 
colored silk slip, the lower part of each jupe cut in deep 
rounded waves, bound with a primrose-colored satin; the 
corsage tight: waist, a perfect point in the front, and encir- 
cled over the back of the shoulders; the sleeves'rather 
short and trimmed with two fullings of the same material. 
The gloves ornamented round the tops with a band of 
primrose satin ribbon, put on perfectly plain. Coiffure of 
a very light kind of lace lappet, arranged in four neuds, 
and from which depends a rather long end falling on the 
shoulder ; this lappet is placed rather backward on the left 
side of the head, the right side being decorated with a 
branch of pink roses. 

Bonnets.—These are being worn a little larger in the 
front, and straighter and longer at the ears. Some very 
novel style of bonnets have appeared of satin natte, or 
twisted ; they have a very new and pretty effect, and are 
generally decorated with a peony, composed of a handsome 
ribbon. Plumes and flowers are still worn, the Russian 
plume being the favorite. 

Corrrures.—In Paris les coiffures historique are all the 
rage, such as the coiffure Anne d’Autriche, composed of 
bright green velvet, intermixed with gold gauze, and orna- 
mented with gold tassels; then again, the Blanche de 
Castile head dress—the foundation being a mixture of 
pearls and gold ornament, the ends trimmed with a fringe, 
in the same style, falling on each side of the neck. A very 
prétty little fantasie for the head, are those little Mawresque 
handkerchiefs, attached to the hair by means of two large 
gold pins, the points ornamented with loops of red, black, 
and gold, and terminated at the back, and at the two sides 
with Arabian tassels falling low upon the cheeks, Then, 
again, those splendid coiffures in cerise velvet, and deco- 
rated with white marabouts and pearls, which have a 
charming effect. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


‘Tus number closes the first quarter of the year. In 
four numbers we have published eighteen pictorial embel- 
li . Not even the three dollar Magazines have 
equalled this, The encomiums of the press and the in- 
crease of our edition have gone hand in hand with our 
imprevements, for the way to ensure success is to deserve 
it. Compare this number with any three dollar Magazine 
for April, 1843, and the vast strides we have made will be 
apparent. 

‘Our aim is to combine cheapness with real merit. A 
lower price would forbid one: a higher price the other. 
We pay for our articles, which are all original, and publish 
no names as those of contributors unless the authors write 
expressly for us. Our tales are not dug out of the dust 
of old scrap-books. New writers of eminence shall con- 
tinually be added to our list. We shall take a higher 
. tone in literature than the other ladies Magazines, for it 
is no compliment to the sex to furnish them with namby 
pamby stories, where neither the characters nor incidents 
are true to nature. Yet we shal] always keep in eye 
that ours is a lady's book. In a word our efforts shall be 
directed to make this the Magazine for the sex. 

The story of “ Marcaret VINING,” completed in this 
number, is one of the most powerfully told tales we have 
published. Its author has written several excellent stories, 
among which “ The Rector of Trosley” is, perhaps, next to 
this, the most meritorious. We havea fine tale from Mrs. 
Lydia Jane Pierson, which we shall publish soon. Our 
numerous poetical and prose correspondents will be at- 
tended to in order, and we trust to their courtesy for pa- 
tience. 


NEW BOOKS. 


On our Book Tasie we find many excellent works. 
Miss Strickland’s second series of The Lives of the Queens 
of England is exceedingly interesting, and her graceful 
pen was never more worthily employed than on the lives 
of the queens of Henry the Seventh and Henry the Eighth, 
and of Queen Mary, the subjects of these two volumes. 
We know no book of the season so admirably fitted for the 
perusal of our fair readers. Life in Mexico, by Madame 
Calderon is a lively and original work. This lady was the 
wife of the Spanish Envoy at Mexico, and consequently 
énjoyed singular opportunities for obsetvation on the 
manners, custonis, habits, feelings, and general character 
of the Mexicans, especially in the higher classes. The 
Bible in Spain, by Bartow, perhaps the best book of the 
season, is a deéply interesting account of that gentleman’s 
travels in Spain, as agent for the Bible Society. No less 
than thtee different editions of the work have been pub- 
lished and sold. Bulwer’s Last of the Barons has not 
been so popular as his preceding novels. The subject is 
strictly historical; the time during the wars of the two 
roses, and the hero the celebrated Earl Warwick, the 
king maker. The romance gives a faithful picture of the 
manners of the times, and most of the characters are 
trathfully drawn, but the interest of the story is not sus- 
tamed. The Mysterious Chevalier, by James, is his old 
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novel, De L’ Orme, re-published. Tom Burke, by Laver, 
and Martin Chuzzlewit, by Dickens, maintain their inter- 
est, though the former is only O'Malley under a new 
name and in different circumstances. Forest Life, bu 
James, is written in his usual entertaining vein, the lovers 
being married in the end, after numerous perils threaten- 
ing their happiness. The scene is Jaid in the days of 
Henry III., and the celebrated De Mountfort is a leading 
character. Robin Hood also figures in the work, Mr. 
James, on the faith of old ballads, contending that the 
outlaw lived in this epoch, against the commonly received 
opinion which assigns him to the age of Richard the lion- 
hearted. Perkins’ Eight Years among the Nestorians will 
be interesting, especially to the religious community. The 
work abounds with valuable information, and is written in 
a manly, fair, and graphic style. The colored engravings, 
chiefly illustrative of Persian society, add much interest to 
the book. The Noctes Ambrosiane of old Kit North ap- 
pear in four volumes, from the press of Carey & Hart. 
For wit, criticism and occasional extravagance, these 
papers are so remarkable, that we need only announce 
their publication. Lover is publishing a new novel called 
L. S. D.—it is witty. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


THERE is scarcely anything that is novel just now in the 
Literary World. The legitimate book trade has received 
so severe a check from the system of cheap publications 
now pursued, that there is little inducement for authors of 
merit to put original works to press. We long for areturn 
to the good old style of publishing ; when books were books, 
and people did not seek to cheat one into thinking a broad- 
sheet a volume. We clearly see that, if the present system 
of cheap reprints continues, the only avenue for original 
talent in America will be the magazines, and we would be 
willing in this to sacrifice our own interest for the good of 
the country. Oh! for the days of the good old quartos, 
with type to make one’s heart glad, and margin enough to 
hold volumes of annotations, if so be you chose to make 
them. 

Among the new works advertised, our readers will be 
pleased to hear of one from Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
entitled The May Flower ; or, Sketches of scenes and cha- 
racters among the descendants of the Pilgrims. Mr. Fay, 
author of “* Norman Leslie,” “The Countess Ida,” &c., 
has in press 4 new novel called Hoboken. We learn that 
Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico will appear in the fall, if not 
earlier, and that the fourth volume of Bancroft’s United 
States will be published during the summer. Audubon’s 
Viviparous Quadrupeds of North America, shortly to ap- 
pear, will be a magnificent work, the animals being drawn 
and colored after nature. He is soon to depart to the 
Rocky Mountains to procure specimens. A very beau- 
tiful illustrated edition of The Book of Common Prayer is 
shortly to be published complete, by Mr. Wainwright, 
of New York, and Mr. W. H. Graham, of Philadelphia. 
Longfellow’s Spanish Student and other poems are in press. 
Mrs. Seba Smith also intends publishing her poems in a 
volume, Mrs, Sigourney’s ‘‘ Pleasant Memories of Plea- 
sant Lands,” is advertised by Tilt, the London publisher. 
with illustrations by Turner, Roberts, and other artists. 
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